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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


TO THE CONDUCTORS OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Account of the Eddleftone Farming Club. 
Sir, 


Tas extenfive circulation of your Magazine, has excited a ge« 
neral fpirit of inquiry among farmers, as the exifting fpirit of in- 
quiry has tended to the more extenfive circulation of your Ma- 
gazine. Farmers are forming themfelves into clubs, for the pur 
pofe of difcufling farming topics, inftead of that of hard-drinking. 

I cannot but approve of fuch inftitutions, as both a rational and 
improving mode of focial intercourfe ; but, as example ftimulates 
to imitation, more powerfully than precept -to obfervance, I fhall 
lay before your readers, a fort account of the inftitutions, and 
the proceedings of a Club of pra€tical farmers, which commenced 
laft winter in the parifh of Eddleftone and county of Tweeddale, 
that thofe who are pleafed with the precedent may go and do 
likewife. 

The club is limited to fuch numbers as can conveniently meet 
alternately, once a month, at each other’s houfes ; where the land- 
lord gives a plain dinner of beef and greens, with whifky punch, 
for the encouragement of the growth of barley. 

To prevent all chances of difcord, the topics of religion and 
politics are excluded, and difcuflion is confined to farming ;—for 
the fame purpofe, one black ball, at the ballot, excludes any new 
member propofed for admiflion. 

To prevent confufion, one only muft fpeak at a time, addrefling 
himfelf to the prefes; who has power to impofe fmall fines for 
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rudenefs, indecency, &c.; his authority being fanCtioned by the 
penalty of exclufion in cafe of difobedience. 

A {mall annual payment, together with fines for abfence, &c. 
go to purchafe books for a common library. The firft book pur- 
chafed was your Magazine. 

The other rules, are juft fuch as common fenfe readily di€tates 
for all fuch inftitutions ; I fhall' not therefore dwell upon a mi- 
nute fpecification, but merely notice one which may perhaps 
be confidered as not inexpedient.—In cafe of difagreement be- 
tween two members, either on account of fuppofed perfonal in- 
fult, or from mifunderftanding of the terms of a bargain, in the 
courfe of daily tranfactions; faid members are bound to fettle 
their difference, by the arbitration of any three club members 
they fhall agree upon; and {hall not go to law, under penalty 
of exclufion from the Club, 

At each meeting, a farming topic is given out as the fub- 
ject of difcuflion at the enfuing one; and (as is neceflary in all 
meetings of the kind) it is found expedient that fome member 
in particular fhould come peculiarly prepared, either with a writ- 
ten eflay, or to fpeak at large to the queftion. One plain coun- 
try farmer has delivered in. four eflays on different fubjeCts, writ- 
ten with good fenfe, and intelligibly exprefled, which I haye 
feen. A very fhort account of thefe will convey to other pra¢ti- 
cal farmers a general notion of what their Eddleftone brethren 
are about. 

The firft is upon the queftion of the preference of a four-thift 
or five-fhift rotation after dunging (the fhifts, there, moft com- 
monly in practice on the land in conftant culture) for the light 
turnip foil of Eddieftone water. | 

The farmer obferves, in general, that, upon the four-fhift ro- 
tation, all the crops may be expected to be better; both, becaufe 
the land is kept more thoroughly clean, from the quicker recur- 
rence of the fallow ; and alfo, becaufe none of them are fo far 
from the dunging as.the laft one of the five-thift courfe muft be ; 
befides that more dung may be made from the greater proportion, 
of turnip crop. 

The Bive-fhift courfe muft either admit of peas after the oat 
crop; or of a fecond year of hay crop; or of a year’s pafture after 
the hay crop.—Peas are objected to, being a precarious crop, 
and generally allowing the ground to become poifoned with grafs 
roots, or other weeds: If, indeed, they were drilled and horfe- 
hoed, with a little dang, the rotation might be more properly ~ 
extended to fix fhifts; that is, by taking a crop of oats after the 

; But as peas muft be fown fo much earlier than turnip, as 
not to allow of the fame preparatory {pring fallowing before fow- 
jng, aud, at amy rate, in growing, foon interrupt the —_ 
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of the plough, a drilled peas fallow is nothing comparable to a 
turnip one ;—beans, though eafier horfe-hoed, are inadmiffible in 
our late climate. In regard to a fecond year of cut hay, experi- 
ence has uniformly fhown, that it never produces half a crop; 
and, from want of thorough cover, the land is fuffered to run to 
weeds. As to one year’s pafture after hay; if the land has been 
fo properly fown as to yield good hay, it cannot have fufficienc 
of clofe {ward to make good pafture ; or, if fown’ thick enoug 
for good pafture the fecond year, the plants would ftarve one ano- 
ther, and produce no weight of hay crop. Indeed, where feve- 
tal years pafture is admitted into an extenfive rotation, by which 
a farmer, whofe fituation fuits it, intends to go over all his farm 
with improvement ; it is recommended that the land fhould be 
fown, entirely with a view to pafture; and fhould be paftured 
from the firft, without being cut at all. 

From fuch preliminary obfervations (which the following table 
will make more plain), a calculation is inftituted of the relative 
produce of a rotation of four and that of five-thifts. 


Four Shifts. 
Produce per Acre. 


ft, Turnip, at 31. tos. per acre, deducting 2s. for 
feed, - « 


2d, Barley, 8 bolls per acre, at 18s. per boll, de- ; 


8 oO 


ducting half a boll for feed at gs. - 615 0 
3d, Hay, at 200 ftone per acre, at 73d. per flone, 
deducting 17s. for feed - 
4th, Oats, 7 bolls per acre, at 15s. deduéting one boll 


for feed 


8 0 


410 0 
L.20 1 0 
The average produce of an acre, under this rotation, 
is therefore 20]. 1s. divided among four, or 51. 3d. 
_ Five Shifts. 
To effect this extent of rotation, a fecond cutting 
of hay, or a year’s pafture, muft be brought in after 
No. 3d in the foregoing rotation, or elfe a crop of 
peas after No. 4th. Neither of them would be profit- 
able ; and, indeed, none of the above numbers would 
be fo good as under the rotation of four fhifts. But 
to afford all fair play to the five-fhift rotation, we 
fhall allow that all its crops fimilar to that of four 
fhifts fhall be equally good; and we fhall take the 
fecond year’s hay crop, or the year’s pafture after 
hay, or the peas after oats, all of them at the value of 


a a er 


Carryover = L.29 1 0 
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Brought over - L.20 1 © 
a decent crop of peas; which we fhall rate at a pro- 
duce of 4 bolls per acre (though Lord Kaimes only 
rates peas at 2, or 2}); thence 4 bolls at 16s. deduat- 
img 1 boll for feed - . . 2 8 0 


L.22 9 @ 

This, added to the return per acre of the fimilar crops, at the 
fame rate as in the four-fhift rotation, gives 221. 9s.; which, di- 
vided among five acres, averages 4\. gs. g}d. per acre. 

By this calculation, upon a farm of 100 acres, the yearly dif- 
ference of produce from a four-fhift rotation, would exceed that 
from one of ‘five fhifts by 521. 1s. 8d. 

In a fecond efflay upon the proper mode of preparing land for 
turnip, I find a particular mode of ribbing recommended by good 
reafons. The ftubble of the preceding crop is to be firft clean 
ploughed and harrowed ; the ribbing is then dire€ted to run aflant 
the ier dire&tion of ploughing, where wetnefs docs not pre- 
vent, at about an angle of 20 degrees; the ribbing is begun at 
the middle, and extended out to each hand ; the near horfe going 
always in the hollow furrow, and the right hand one on the firm 
land; fo that the earth raifed never falls into a hollow furrow 
previoufly formed. If the land is perfe€tly clean, juft fplit thefe 
ribs over dung laid in the hollows, and fow turnip on the new ridge. 

In a third effay, upon lifting and laying down various fpecies 
of outfield, the only thing I thall ftate, is a mode of renovating 
outfield, which had been previoufly limed and exhaufted by crop- 
ping—a fituation frequently to be met with. Firft, a complete 
fummer fallow: The land then to be laid up in ridges, like thofe 
formed for drilled turnip, through winter: Next fummer, re- 
verfe thefe ridges repeatedly, merely by cleaving them: To lye 
all next winter in this form of ridges: Next fpring, to dung the 
hollows with contpoft, which hath in the interim been prepared ; 
this to be covered by cleaving the ridges ; and on the new ridges, 
formed by this operation, fow turnip, to be confumed upon: the 
field. The rationale of the practice is, to obtain every poffible at- 
mofpherical advantage, by the long expofure of as much furface as 
poflible. 

In a fourth effay, upon the rearing of black cattle, after various 
rules as to choice of breeders, fome obfervations occur in regard 
to the poffibility and economy of rearing calves on very little 
milk, by the fubfitution of hay or lintfeed teas. As it was 
ftated, that Sir George Montgomery, had raifed 20 calves laft 
feafon, with almoft no more milk than was fufficient to initiate 
them to the practice of drinking hay or lintfeed teas, which 

.calyes were then (beginning of Auguft) ali alive and ae 
ome. 
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fome of the members, who rear each 5 or 6 calves a piece year- 
ly, refolved, that each fhould rifk a calf, in verifying the experi- 
ment, againft next feafon, and report to the Club. 

If you think the publication of this may be of ufe, publith it ; 
if not, I need not direé&t one of your extenfive intelligence, to 
the proper ufe of wafte paper. Yours, &c. C.F. 

os 
NOTE BY THE CONDUCTOR. 

We obfetve the proceedings of our Eddleftone Brethren with 
much fatisfa€tion, and would rejoice were fimilar inftitutions 
formed in every diftrict, or exteshen parifh, in Scotland. The 
rules adopted by the Club, feem well calculated for general imi- 
tation; and it is only from a fteatly adherence to them, that re- 
gularity can be maintained, or the inftitution itfelf fecured from a 
ipeedy diffolution. 

The arguments in favour of a four- courfe fhift are judicioufly 
ffated. In fact, they are fanétioned by the practice of our beft 
agriculturifts. A five, or a feven-courfe fhift, forms no part of our 
creed, as they conftantly lead to grafs cropping. 

It will give give us pleafure to hear frequently from the Club, 
and particularly concerning the trials intended to be made, of hay 
or lintfeed teas, inftead of milk, in the rearing of calves. If fuch 
fubftitutes are found to anfwer, the expence of rearing calves 
mult be much reduced, and the, articles of milk and butter be- 
come more plentiful in our markets. N. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Manufafture of Dunlop Cheefe. 
Sir, 

Havine feen feveral Numbers of your Magazine, and re- 
marked, that none of your Correfpondents have treated on the 
Management of the Dairy, although a fubjeét truly connected 
wich rural affairs; I am therefore, induced to fend you the fol- 
lowing obfervations. In this part of the weft country, in the 
immediate vicinity of Dunlop parifh,* where the very n: aime, at a 
diftance, gives an agreeable flavour to the cheefe dairy, huf- 
bandry is well underftood. I have therefore taken the liberty of 
giving you a few thoughts on the proc¢efs of making that arti icle, 
which poffibly will afford fome entertainment to your numerous 
readers. 

When a farmer is poffeft of a dozen of milch cows, or ups 
wards, it is generally allowed that the beft cheefes are made, 
when this is done every day, that is, the one half of the mitk im- 

Mmm3 mediately 
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mediately from the cows, and the other not above twelve hours 
old; then the milk will not readily have contra&ted any taint 
from the difhes in which it is kept, nor from the weather, which 
it is apt to do in fummer; and the newer the milk is, it will confe- 
quently require the lefs thickening to curdle it. Very little de- 
pends on the fize of the cheefe; it may be equally good from 20 
to 6o pounds. The common mode of making them here, is this, 
After the milk is brought to a certain degree of heat, (no doubr, 
the nearer that of new milk the better), it is all put into a large 
veffel, made on purpofe, where it receives the thickening, and is 
covered clofe up for a fhort time, perhaps ten or twelve mi- 
nutes, when, if the thickening is good, it will be curdled; then 
it is gently ftirred about, when the whey begins immediately to 
feparate, which is always taken off as it gathers, until the curd 
begins to turn pretty folid; afterwards, it is generally put into a 
drainer, a difh alfo made on purpofe, with {mall holes in the bot- 
tom, on the cover of which any convenient weight is applied, 
When it has ftood fome time this way, and pretty dry, it is re- 
turned again into the firft difh, where it is cut into very fmall 
pieces, by means of a knife, which has three or four blades, fix- 
ed on prongs from the handle, which cut in a horizontal pofi- 
tion; and then it is falted, and properly mixed by the hand. 
Laftly, it is put into a cheefitt, which ts a ftout made difh with iron 
hoops, and a cloth is put between this difh and the curd, which 
has a cover that goes exa¢tly into it. In this ftate it is put into 
the prefs, which is a large fquare ftone, commonly from 12 to 
20 cwt. fixed in a wooden frame, with an iron fcrew in the mid- 
dle for raifing and lowering it: every now and then it is taken 
out, and dry cloths put round it, until it parts with the whey 
completely. When this is fufpeéted to be the cafe, it is laid afide 
for a day or two, when, if there is the leaft appearance of whey, 
it muft again be put into the prefs for a few hours, and the cloth 
will always indicate if any whey remains. As foon as it is afcer- 
tained that there is none, the cheefe is laid paft, upon boards 
made on purpofe, which fhould always be as broad as the 
cheefe,. Sometimes it is laid upon a deal floor; but wherever 
they are laid, care fhould be taken to turn them frequently, and 
to clean the boards or floor they lye on, and to notice if they 
keep from running any whey, as no cheefe will keep well that 
has the leaft whey remaining; and when that part fours, a 
difagreeable tafte is generally communicatd to the whole cheefe. 
Indeed the material article in making cheefe is, to be attentive 
to have the thickening (or rennet, as it is called in fome places), 

articularly found and good, as the f{maller the quantity that 
is ufed, the better for the cheefe; and it is impoffible to have a 
good cheefe, where an immoderate quantity is ufed; for, befides 


giving 
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giving the cheefe a very bad tafte and fmell, it adts generally as 
yeaft upon it in the curing, and blows up the cheefe full of 
{mall holes : this will alfo happen, though in a lefs degree, by 
allowing the cheefe to lye too long on one fide. There are a 
number of modes, after the cheefes are cured, of polifhing them 
for market ; bat thefe are rather a hurt, than any advantage ; all 
that is neceffary, befides turning, is to give them a rubbing, now 
and then, with a hard coarfe cloth, particularly after harvett, 
when they will tend to breed mites. So fond are fome of the 
colour of cheefes on the outfide, that I have feen numbers of 
Englith cheefes, fet off for market, by painting then with Spanifh 
brown and lintfeed oil. There are a number of parifhes round 
Dunlop, that make cheefes equally good, and in far greater quan- 
tity ; and indeed, from a good part of Ayrthire, when once the 
cheefes are carried to a diftance, they are known by the name of 
Dunlop cheefes. In this part of the country, however, there is 
not much butter made, and confequently, the’ people are not fo 
well acquainted with the manufacturing of that article. If any 
of your Correfpondents, would give their information, concern- 
ing the beft mode of managing and curing of butter, both from 
milk and cream, it would be efteemed obliging, by foie of 
your readers. If thefe few hints are agreeable, you may hear 
from me afterwards. And in the mean time, wilhing every fuc- 
cefs to your ufeful Work, I am, Sir, yours, 
Amicus. 

Dalry, 3. Fune 1803. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Cultivation of Moffs. 


Sir, 


In the February Number of your Magazine, I obferve a 
query concerning the culture of mofles, by a gentleman, who 
fubfcribes himfelf Novice Funior. ‘The improvement of Mofs, 
without the aid of lime, is a fubje&t which has, of late, occupied 
a confiderable part of my attention. I would not, however, have 
taken it upon me to anfwer the query of Novice Junior, had it 
not occurred, that others, of greater obfervation and experience, 
might, from the fame feelings, be induced to withhold their more 
valuable information. 

In this part of the country, confiderable tracts of peat mofs, 
have lately been brought into cultivation. The general method 
of improvement has been by liming, which, with the forming in- 
to ridges, is often attended with an expence of eight or ten pounds 
an acre. Burning of the mofs, has been fuccefsfully tried by 
feveral perfons, although it is much decried by the favourers of 
Mmm4 the 
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the Swindridgemuir Syflem. As this is the only method I know, 
of bringing any extent of mofs into cultivation, without the bene- 
Jit of lime, 1 fhall attempt to give your Correfpondent fuch direc- 
tions for praCtifing that mode of culture, as I have learned from 
obfervation, and from the experience of others. 

When the mofs is very dry in fummer, let {mall fires be 
kindled in thofe places which are a little elevated-; or where, 
from the furface being broken, the turf has bégun to rot. Smalk 
patches may by thefe means be burnt, at fuch convenient dif- 
tances, that the afhes may, for the moft part, be thrown or fpread 
over the whole furface, with a fpade or fhovel. After the field 
has been thus burnt, it may be formed into ridges, and the 
afhes fpread as the labour advances, 

If the furface of the mofs be fmooth and unbroken, it may not 
be eafily burnt in the manner above recommended. It mutt, 
therefore, be previoufly formed into ridges with the plough or 
fpade, leaving a ftripe of fix or eight inches breadth in every fur 
unturned. Thefe ftripes muft afterwards be cut into very thin 
flices, and thrown on the ridges to dry. A proper opportunity 
muft then be taken, for kindling them in different places of the 
field, when the fire will fpread over the whole furface, and leave 
it covered with a fine cruft of afhes. It will readily occur, that 
the beft time for burning muft be, before the drought has pene- 
trated to any confiderable depth; for if the furface be covered 
with afhes to the thicknefs of an inch, or two inches, it is abund- 
antly fufficient. When the mofs has been laboured during the 
winter months, it is generally burnt the following fpring. I 
have been informed by one perfon, that (when there was an ap- 
pearance of rain,) he has often fet fire to his mofs in the morn- 
ing, and fown the feed before night. In thofe places where the 
fire was not extinguifhed, before fowing, he would have beat the 
furface with a {pade, or fmothered it by throwing on a little mofs. 
The afhes would have been fo warm, that the feed would literally 
have jumped ; yet the vegetation was fo quick, that although his 
neighbours had been two weeks earlier in fowing upon their clay 
lands, his crop would have been fooneft cut. 

It may be here obferved, that befides burning after the man- 
ner I have explained, fome people give a light drefling, of per- 
haps 40 or 50 bolls of flacked lime, or at the rate of five or fix 
tons of ftones, per acre. I am affured that the lime will do no 
manner of good to the two firft crops, as thefe, with the afhes 
alone, are generally rather too ftrong as otherwife; but if the 
cropping is to be longer continued, a {mall quantity of lime will 
be of fervice. Novice Junior may, however, agree with me in 
opinion, that inftead of following our plan, of taking three or 
more fucceflive crops of oats from newly improved peat-mofs, it 
" , : - would 
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would be advantageous to lay it down earlier with grafs feeds ; for 
it will be obferved, that thefe frefh foils are peculiarly favourable 
tothe raifing of hay crops. The hay feed generally fown on thefe 
foils, is called foft grafs. It admits of being cut for feveral 
years; and the fecond year’s crop is always better than the firft. 

When a fufficient quantity of dung can be procured, fome 
reckon it good management, to plant the mofs the firft year with 
potatoes, in the form of lazy beds. Two of thefe beds may after- 
wards be thrown together ; and when fown next feafon with oats, 
a good crop always follows. It is, however, allowed, that the 
benefit of this manure is fooner loft than that of lite or afhes. 

It now remains, to {peak of the expence attending the cultiva- 
tion of peat-mofs by burning. The ridges are moft commonly 
formed with the fpade, and by a mode of digging, called couping 5 
which is, by cutting the turf into oblong pieces, and turning them 
about half over, or on their edges, fo as to refemble ploughing. 
When the mofs is fmooth, and eafily turned, it may be digged in 
this manner, for from forty to fifty thillings per acre. Others 
approve of the common method of digging, which they call turn- 
fpading, or turn-fpaded, but it is more expenfive. ‘The burning 
may be done for from ten to fifteen fhillings per acre. And the 
only other piece of labour feems to be, the covering of the feed, 
which may be done with a thorn bufh, or with hand hoes, or 
with a light harrow, as the turf is more or lefs tender. 

‘The expence therefore per acre will be nearly as follows : 


Digging - - - - L.2 5 @ 
Burning and fpreading the afhes - - °o 10 oo 
Covering the feed, four perfons being fufficient to the 

hoeing of one acre in a day - . 010 @ 


Expence of labour - - L.3 5 © 


If the ridges are formed with the plough, it is prefumed that 
at leaft twenty fhillings may be deduéted from the article of 
digging. | 

If you thall confider this paper to be deferving of the attention 
of Novice Junior, I will thank you for inferting it in your 
Magazine. The name of the writer can add nothing to its va- 
lue. Novice Junior may, however, reft affured, that it contains 
nothing upon the fubjeét of burning, but what has been praétifed 
by others, and what I myfelf intend immediately to adopt, in the 
improvement of a confiderable tract of peat-mofs, in a high, un- 
favourable fituation. Only, I will attempt to raife turnips, on a 
part, as a firft crop; and I will lay down a piece of the very 
¢oarfeft with grafs feeds, without taking a crop of grain. I wilf 


alfa 
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alfo try fome experiments ;'which, if fuccefsful, fhall be commu: 
nicated to Novice Junior, through the channel of your Maga- 
zine. Iam, Sir, your very humble fervant, 

Ayrfpire, 28. March, 1803. D. 





FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On improving Peat-Bogs, by Paring and Burning. .Extrafted, by 
permiffion, from Mr Steeles Manufcript Hiftory of Peat-mofs. 


AFTER a peat-mofs hath been effectually drained, although 

it will, of its own accord, in time, produce plenty.of grafs for 
cattle ; yet it is expedient, in order to obtain quickly the bett 
crops, to level, pare, and burn its furface. 
,, Some moffes have been pitted for fuel; and the generality of 
thofe that are in a ftate of nature, have a very unequal helen 
rifing into hillocks of a foft and fungous texture. The pits 
fhould be filled up with a portion of what is pared off the hil- 
locks; and the remainder of the fubftance of thefe hillocks, 
and, in general, all the loofe, foft furface of the bog, fhould 
be burnt.- Some inches deep, alfo, of the former peat furface, 
fhould be pared off and burnt. 

In the Agricultural Report for Suffolk, the following juft re- 
mark is made on this fubject: ‘ It is fcarcely poflible to bying 
boggy, moory, peat foils, from a ftate of nature into cultiva- 
tion, without the affiftance of fire; which never fails, but be- 
Caufe the men employed do not pare deep enough. ’ 

Thomas Kinnear Efg. of Kinloch, in the county of Fife, be- 
gan to improve a very deep peat-mofs on his eftate, about four- 
feen years ago. It was then covered with heath, and did not 
yield the value of fixpence per acre. He has now let part of 
it for upwards of 2l. per acre. 

After draining this mofs, Mr Kinnear cut off, with a com- 
mon fpade, all the heights and rifing tufts of the foil, and alfo 
a great deal of the coarfe peat, full of recent fibrous roots; 
and what remained of the turfs, after filling up holes, and le- 
velling inequalities, were collected together, and piled up in 
heaps to dry, and thereafter burnt, and the afhes fpread on the 
furface, fo as to cover it nearly half an inch in thicknefs. 

The afhes, as foon as produced, were {pread arid mixed with 
the peat foil, to prevent their becoming the {port of the winds, 
or being exhaufted in detached fpots by rains. 

From the effectual drainage which this peat-bog received, it 
funk and confolidated, fo as to be able to bear a plough and 
horfes in the courfe of the fecond year after it was drained, 
This gentleman attributes a great deal to the afhes thus obtained 


from 
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from the foil itfelf, for procuring him excellent crops of grafs 
and corn, ever fince his mofs was in culture. 

‘The expence of levelling, and paring and burning, muft de- 
pend on the fituation of the furface of a peat-bog. I find it 
eftimated at different prices, accordingly, from fifteen to fifty 
thillings per acre. 

Sometimes the nature of the furface admits the work to be 
done with a common plough, and fometimes with a paring 
plough and horfes ; and fometimes, in particular circumftances, 
it is performed with the breaft plough, or paring fpade. This 
laft mode is thus accurately defcribed in the Agricultural Report 
of the North Riding of Yorkthire, by Mr Tuke junior: *§ It is 
performed with a paring fpade, which a man thrufts forward 
with his loins, and which cuts the fods about one foot in breadth, 
and three feet in length. If the weather is fo unfettled after 
paring, that the fods do not dry when lying on the ground, wo- 
men and children are employed to fet them on edge, to expe- 
dite their drying ; after which, they are put into heaps, about 
the fize of a bufhel, and burnt.’ 

‘This fimple and cheap mode of converting peat-mofs foils in- 

to arable and pafture lands, by paring and burning, hath been 
tried, in various parts of Scotland, with uniform fuccefs. I 
think, of all the methods practifed, it is the cheapeft and beft, 
and, as fuch, moft approved by thofe enlightened on the fub- 
ject. 
, Mr Rutherford, in his Letter to Sir John Sinclair, in the Ap- 
pendix to the Survey of the Northern Counties, fays—‘ The 
greateft improvement, after draining boggy land, is, burning 
the furface ; which operates a total alteration on the foil, ’ 

In the Agricultural Report of Clydefdale, Mr Naifmith re- 
commends draining mofles, and then paring and burning their 
furface, and top-drefling it with fand, gravel, or clay, which, 
he fays, has been followed with fuccefs in the Middle Ward of. 
Clydefdale ; which county alone has forty-two thoufand acres 
of mofs ground. 

It would be tedious, here, to go over every account of the 
fuccefs of this method of reclaiming peat-mofles, found. in the 
late agricultural furveys of Great Britain and Ireland, and fta- 
tiftical accounts of Scotland. But all thofe accounts that I 
have found written with precifion and accuracy, are put in the 
Appendix, together with fuch others as I have derived notice 
of from perfonal information; for experience is every thing in 
agriculture. 

Permit me, however, further to remark, that, both in Eng- 
land and Ireland, the fame ideas as thofe here ftated are enter- 
tained refpe€ting the improvement of mofles, by the beft in- 
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formed cultivators. In the ftatiftical Survey of Kilkenny, in 
1802, by William Tighe Efquire, there is a valuable communi- 
cation of the experience of Mr St George on this fubjeé, in 
which he advifes farmers fimply to drain their peat bogs, af- 
furing them they will foon after ferve for pafture; and to have 
patience, after draining, till they are confolidated, before they 
attempt any further improvement ; ever recollecting to keep a 
free paflage for the water to go off. Thereafter he adds, bogs 
may be ploughed and burnt, and fown with grafs feeds, by 
which good meadow grafs will be produced for fattening fheep. 
After which, as a further improvement, they may be gravelled 
on the furface. 

The Agricultural Report of Pembrokefhire by Mr Haffal, con- 
tains likewife the following notice. Mr Campbell of Stackpole- 
court has made fuch an improvement on the bog of Caftle- 
martin-Corfe, of feveral hundred acres, as muft convince every 
obferver what ground of this fort is capable of. It is now 
drained, enclofed, and divided by ditches, moft of which are 
planted with thriving willows. It has been improved by paring 
and burning. No agricultural improvement, Mr Haffal adds, 
that he has been a witnefs to in the courfe of an extenfive and 
long experience, has fucceeded better than this undertaking, 
the fubjeé& of which promifes, in a few years, to become fome 
of the moft valuable land in the county. 

The Communications tothe Board of Agriculture, publifhed 
in 1802, contain alfo fome obfervations on paring and burning 
peat foil, by men of great knowledge in agriculture. Mr Clofe, 
in his Effay, mentions an improvement ona peat foil by Sir 
Henry Peyton, where great crops were produced by paring and 
burning. He adds, no foils can pay better for paring and burn- 
ing than thefe, as the operation of paring cofts very little, and 
it is a very efficacious drefling on the fpot; and, the fame foil 
continuing for fome yards below the furface, it is an inexhauf- 
tible fund of vegetable food. 

In another Effay to that Board, the Reverend Arthur Young 
obferves, that paring and burning, with a proper courfe of 
crops, is fafe on any foil, and effentially neceflary to fome. 
Peat is the richeft foil in the world, and therefore burning the 
moft univerfally practifed on it. Whatever variety of fenti- 
ments there may be on this method (fays he) for other foils, 
here therecan be none. The univerfal pra€tice, from the flat 
fens of Cambridgethire to the fwelling bogs of Ireland, on the 
mountainous moors of the north of England, and on the rough 
{edgy bottoms in almoft every part of the kingdom, when freth 
Jands ane broken up by men of real practice and obfervation, 
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is, to begin by paring and burning. Regiftered experiments 
of doing it by fallowing, are to be met with in various works. 
The Board’s Report of the North Riding of Yorkfhire and of 
Somerfetfhire, details fome; others are to be found in Mr 
Young’s tours ; and the refult is, either lofs, or a profit fo very 
inferior, that the queftion ought to be confidered.as done with. 
Let it fleep for ever, except for the wrongheaded individuals, 
who will, upon every queftion, arife, in every age, to contra- 
dié&t the common fenfe of mankind.’ 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Original Letter from the late Sir James Stewart, Baronet, Author 
of a Treatife on Political Economy, to a Gentleman in Stirling- 
Joire, dated 14th Ofober 1777. Communicated by Mr Erfkine 
of Mar. 


I have-the honour of your letter of the 11th, concerning the 
Corn Bill, but thall not enter upon the fubje& in this letter. I 
fee you are well grounded in the ruling principle concerning 
importations. Corn is a manufacture, and greater than all o- 
ther manufactures put together, both with refpeé to the num- 
ber of the confumers, and the number of the manufaéturers. 
The inquiry you propofe, for twenty-one years back, cannot be 
accomplifhed with exactnefs. The fiars will prove nothing, be- 
caufe we have had no fcarcity ; and high prices are advantage- 
ous (fay I) to cheap manufacturing. Cuftomhoufe books in 
Scotland, will give no light, as Parliament found it, in forming 
a table, which I have, concerning the quantities exported and 
imported for fome years preceding 1772. But the merits of the 
queftion, concerning the effe& of the prices of grain upon the 
profperity of manufacture, muft be examined, not from expor- 
tation, but from the rate of wages of manufacturers, compared 
with the fiars of the year. If the Glafgow merchants can thew, 
from uncontroverted evidence, that wages keep pace with the 
prices of oat meal, rifing, and falling, as oat meal rifes, and 
falls, I give up my oppofition to their plan: If they can thew 
that the wages of the great manufacturing clafles, of weavers, 
{pinners, &c. have come down thefe two laft years in their own 
city and neighbourhood, in the fame proportion, or nearly to 
it, as the price of oat meal has come down in this period, 
compared with the preceding years: If they can do this, [ 
think their arguments are good; and if Parliament put the iffue 
of the queftion upon this faét, I am pretty fure the merchants 
will-not prevail ; becaufe nothing but a rife in the price of “fub- 
fiftence, 
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fiftence, fuppofing it to be moderate, ever engaged both farmers 
and manufacturers to become induftrious. As long as mer- 
chants have profits on the fale of manufactures, the manufacturer 
will fhare their profits with them, were they to live upon the 
air; and it is in proportion to the high or low profits of the 
merchants, and not in proportion to the high or low price of 
the manufacturer's fubfiftence, that the wages of induflrious la- 
bour rife, or fall. 

Thefe have long been, and ftill are, my notions upon this fub- 
jet. But I am fick of repeating them; I am old and inaétive ; 
Tiave had converfations with-the Glafgow theorifts; 1 have 
even written to them on this fame fubje&, to no purpofe. They 
hate the lairds of Clydefdale, and do all they can to difcourage 
the fupply which their lands fend them. ‘There is no example 
of a Glafgow merchant ever purchafing one boll of meal in any 
market of the county. The reafon is plain, they can make no 
monopoly of it, becaufe every farmer fupplies the market in 
competition with them. They prefer to fee their markets fup- 
plied from Ireland, or from diftant countries, in the way of trade, 
to the other fupply, from which they (the merchants) draw little 
profit. It is a certain fat, that the greateft quantities of Irifh 
meal, lately imported, has been confumed by our tenants, who 
carry down their good meal for the confumption of the manu- 
fafturers, who will eat nothing elfe, and bring back the bad 
Irith meal, for their own ufe. My affiftance at the committee, 
will be of little ufe, as I know my opinions will have little 
weight; they have long been printed, little read, and lefs con- 
fidered. We have a committee as you have, of which I am one. 
a hear you have written upon the fubje&; fo Mr Lockhart, 
Cambufnethan, told me; but Smith has printed in favour of 
free importation. Let the merchants adopt his ideas, as you 
obferve, and the landed intereft may follow: but I think, if fuch 
a fcheme would ruin the manufaélurer, it muft equally ruin 
agriculture. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Thoughts on Flax Huftandry. 
Sir, 


Havine been a conftant reader of your Publication, from its 
commencement, and highly gratified with the extenfive ftock of 
fterling information therein contained, permit me to offer a hint, 


fuch 
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fuch as occurs to me, on the fubje& of extending the growth of 
flax. 

There is not a doubt, that as luxuriant and produétive crops of 
flax may be raifed in many parts of Scotland, as perhaps in any 
other country; and though the encouragement held out by the 
Honourable Board of ‘Truftces may be tempting to many, yet 
adverfe circumftances, of different kinds, deter the generality of 
farmers, and chiefly the greateft and moft intelligent ones, from 
embarking in the trade; fuch as, that notwithftanding it is 
deemed the moft robbing crop that grows, there is no return from 
it to the dunghill; the operations of weeding, pulling, watering, 
grafing, &c. interferes fo much with hay and corn. harvett, 
turnip work, prepating land for wheat, &c.; befides the untkil- 
fulnefs of moit farmers in the procefs of watering or’ fteeping, 
is enough to deter them from it; not to mention the total want 
of proper watering places in many fituations, with the general | 
abufes at lint mills, where a farmer cannot give attendance, and 
where the workmen are not only unfkilful, but fhamefully care- 
lef3, often allowing half of the lint to be knocked away with the 
fkutchers, and cleaning the remainder very improperly. As a 
remedy for thefe abufes and inconveniences, allow me to fuggeft, 
that if the trade was in the hands of a fet of opulent and 
fkilful men, who have made it their ftudy to underitand every 
part of the management of lint in all its ftages, and who would 
purchafe. it from the farmers when ready for pulling, fo as they 
may have no further trouble, unlefs perhaps aflifting with the 
carriage of it to the watering place, to the fpreading field, and 
to the mill: In this way, the trade might flourifh, as fuch 
people would be able to afford the farmer a price that would 
make it worth his while to raife flax, and have a handfome profit 
to themfelves. We may naturally fuppofe, that thefe lint boors, 
as they are called in Holland, when properly eftablifhed, will 
provide themfelves with every requifite for carrying on their 
bufinefs; fuch as, lint-mills (perhaps on an improved plan) in 
their own poffeflion, with proper hands for working them, under 
their own eye; alfo proper watering-places, upon a large fcale, 
detached from running waters or lakes, where the fteeping of 
lint is a nuifance, and does mifchief, by poifoning the fith, cattle, 
or horfes, and hurting the health of the people, who are obliged, 
in many places, to ufe thefe running waters, for want of {prings, 
though at fome miles below where it is fteeped. A lint boor, 
who carries on an extenfive trade, can much better afford to 
have all thefe conveniences in a proper ftyle, than a farmer can, 
to whom it is but a fecondary object ;' while, on the other hand, 
as it would be the fole trade of the former, he can fee. juftice 
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done, in every refpect, to the article, in all its ftages, from the 
growing ficld to the heckle; and by his conftant attention, and 
fuperior knowledge in the proper mode. of managing it; by 
fkilful and attentive management, and completely checking all 
depredation, it may be prefumed, that the crop will be at leaft 
one third more productive, and perhaps of a better quality, than 
commonly happens. 

Was a flax hufbandry eftablifhed upon thefe principles, I have 
no doubt but that, in a few years, as much of the article might 
be raifed in Scotland as would fupply the whole of our linen 
manufaéture, and, of courfe, an immenfe fum retained at home, 
that is now annually fent abroad for purchafing what the trade 
requires. To farmers, it would become a profitable concern, 
feeing that a good rent could be paid, while the trouble would 
be confined merely to ploughing and harrowing the ground, 
as is done for acorn crop. ‘Their attention would not be taken 
from the ordinary line of bufinefs, or engroffed by the multifarious 
proceffles neceflary before flax can be brought to perfection. It is 
by this divifion of labour, that the trade can be made to flourith; 
and I would as foon expeét that a farmer would thrive, who 
grinded his wheat into flour, and baked that flour into bread, as 
that the grower of flax could fucceed, when he attempts to exe- 
cute all the after operations. 

If the above is deemed worthy of a place, and can have any 
tendency to promote a more general growth of flax, I will confi- 
der myfelf amply rewarded for fuggetting ic. 

I earneftly with every fuccefs to your Magazine, or, which is 
the fame thing, to the improvement of the country. I remain, 
&c. 


To THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Objfervations on the Difeafe of Sheep, for which Inoculation has been 
practifed on the Continent, &c. 
Sir, 

In the review of Lawrencé on Horfes, No. XV. p. 331.5 
your printer has fallen into a whimfical blunder, having fubftitut- 
ed faccharine for focotrine aloes ; and thereby converted the bitter- 
eft article of the Materia Medica into the fweeteft. 

Your correfpondent R. K., No. XV._p. 297., appears to have 
miftaken the difeafe for which inoculation of fheep has been prac- 
tifed on the Continent. About ten years ago, at the defire of Sir 
John Sinclair, I tranflated from the French, a treatife on the 
Management of Sheep in the South of France, and the difeafes 

to 
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to which they are fubje&. I think it was a paper in the Tranfac- 
tions of the Agricultural Society of Paris. I clearly remember 
two eruptive diforders of fheep mentioned in that treatife: La 
galle, literally the itch, our fcab; and La verole, which may bé 
tranflated the fheep-pox, and which is the difeafe for which ino- 
culation has been fuccefsfully employed. 

This laft difeafe, like the {mall-pox among mankind, is defcrib- 
ed as epidemic, or contagious; in particular feafons exceflively 
infe€tious ; and very mortal, when acquired in the natural way 
by contagion: while, on the other hand, it is very mild, when 
produced by inoculation. It refembles the fmallpox in its boils 
or puftules, in the regularity of its progrefs, and in the circum- 
ftance of never attacking the fame individual twice. A female 
agriculturift, or ftore-miftrefs, is mentioned as having firft in- 
troduced the praétice of inoculation. 

The above is the beft account I can give of this fubje&, from 
a ten years recollection at leaft.. As the treatife is not long, and 
contains many curious particulars refpe€ting the management of 
fheep in the Pyrenean mountains, I dare fay the worthy Baronet 
will readily communicate it to you for the Magazine, if it has not 
fallen afide. 

I by no means think myfelf competent to enter the lifts with 
your Noble correfpondent in laft number, on the fubje& of working 
oxen. But I cannot conceive how the numerous and highly ex- 
perienced farmers on both fides of Tweed, fhould have univerfally 
given up the ufe of oxen for draught, which they all formerly em- 
ployed, unlefs from thorough and practical conviction, that horfes 
are more profitable for farm labour. 

I laft year drained about two acres of a field, in the Effex way, 
which was wet from a retentive bottom ; and the operation has 
been perfectly fuecefsful. The drains run lengthways, every 
fifteen feet, communicating at each end with a crofs drain, infide 
of the head-land; and from this laft, are feveral lateral communica- 
tions into the fence ditch, wherever the dip was favourable. The 
material ufed was ftones, covered firft with ftraw, and as near 
the furface as pofhible, as the field is not meant to be taken out 
of grafs again. I am thoroughly fatisfied there are large tracts of 
coarfé land in the Merfe, that would be very highly benefited by 
this mode of draining ; as the rotteneft hole that ever exifted, 
if only fufceptible of the operation, and that judicioufly perform- 
ed, will be thereby rendered as found fheep paftute as any in the 
kingdom. Iam, &c. 2 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 
Objervations on Sheep. 


Sir, 

In your laft Number ‘ A Cheviot breeder’ fays, that repeat- 
ed experiments have completely eftablifhed the fuperiority of the 
Cheviot breed of fheep, over the Forett and all other kinds in high- 
land fituations ; that they attain early maturity, and that if an 
advocate of the contrary opinion wifhes to have a public med, 
there are breeders of the Cheviot theep, who, when called on, 
will not fhrink from making the trial. In the fame Number, 
another Correfpondent maintains, that it is abfolutely certain, the 
Cheviot neither will, nor can feed on fuch coarfe pafture as the 
Foreft breed; that they are indolent, luxurious and tender; and 
that from fair and complete trials and daily obfervations, he is 
convinced, that on cold and ftormy farms, the latter will attain 
the greateft weight, &c. And‘ A breeder of the coalheaver’s 
mutton,’ (who, if I am not much miftaken, is well acquainted 
with all the breeds of fheep in Great Britain), fays, that he has 
long thought the Foreft a moft valuable breed, and con- 
fefledly beit calculated to withftand the feverity of the cold 
upon high heathy mountains, where no other fheep he is ac- 
qainted with can fubfift. 1 am now confiderably concerned in 
breeding and feeding, and anxious to obtain information from 
men of experience; but, with fuch difcordant opinions and 
ftatements before me, am unable to determine which is the moft 
profitable kind of fheep. ‘The breeding and management of live 
ftock, is certainly of great importance, not only to the occupiers 
and proprietors of land, but the community at large; and as 
nothing is fo convincing as the refults of accurate and properly 
conducted experiments, it will be highly gratifying to me, and, 
I prefume, advantageous to the public, if the above correfpond- 
ents, or any other able and impartial breeders, will be fo oblig- 
ing as to communicate, through the medium of your Maga- 
zine, a full and particular account of experiments, inftituted with 
a view of afcertaining the merits of the different breeds of theep, 
together with their refults. It is contended dy many breeders, 
that the Cheviot are as hardy and healthy, on ftormy mountain- 
ous heathy paftures, from the time they are lambed, till that of their 
being drafted for fattening, as the Forctt theep ; that their weight 
and propenfity to fatten are greater ; and that thefe paftures will 
fupport as many, or very nearly as many, fheep of the one kind 
as the other. If their arguments are well founded, it feems to 
follow, that the Cheviot is the moft valuable kind, their fleeces 
being worth 35. to 4s. 3d. ; whereas, thofe of the Foreft breed are 
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not worth more than 1s. 6d. to 1s. 8d. each. Indeed, if their 
ftatement is admitted, and if their breed of fheep (the Cheviot) 
were to fupplant the Foreft (black-faced, hairy-wooled breed) on 
all our Highland paftures, the advantages which would refult to 
the kingdom, from the increafed value of manufactures in their 
feveral ramifications, would be immenfe. The truth of thefe 
ftatements, however, the advocates of the Fore{t breed will by no 
means admit; and if their arguments, namely, that the Cheviot 
fheep are too delicate and indolent for moft of our Highland paf- 
tures, be well founded, 1 think the black-faced kind fhould, in 
certain very high and ftormy fituations, be preferred. For it 
{trikes me forcibly, that the beft courfe for a farmer to purfue, 
is not to lay much ftrefs on the finenefs of his wool, or the de- 
licioufnefs of his mutton, (conceding nothing to the epicure, 
but what promotes his own intereft), but to keep that kind of 
fheep, which will, for fleece and carcafe, \eave.him the greateft pro- 
fit on an average of years; or that will convert the produce: of: 
his paftures, or a given quantity of food, into the moft money in 
agiven.time. ‘This converfion is, I humbly conceive, the crite~ 
tion of excellence in fheep and cattle. It is a principle, how- 
ever, which feems to have been departed from in the experiment 
at Edgerftone, (fee page 525, vol. 3. of your Magazine), where 
the food was not weighed, and where the lean and voracious 
Highlanders would, perhaps, confume more grafs than the Lei- 
cefter theep, which, I underftand, were as fat as a * feal or 
Hampfhire hog’ at the commencement of the experiment, for 
which the wedders were chofen at two years old: fo that the value’ 
able property of attaining ear/y maturity, for which the latter 
kind of fheep are fo much diftinguifhed, was totally difregarded. 
Befides, Sir, when fo much importance was to be attached to the 
proportional increafe of weight, was it fair to try very fat againft 
lean or half-fat fheep? In the experiments of Mr Billingfley, 
(which I underftand are inferted in the 7th vol. of the Bath papers, 
and which are faid to have been conduéted with accuracy and 
impartiality), the food was regularly weighed; but, having been 
taught to believe in the do€trines of the celebrated Mr Bakewell 
and his difciples, particularly that ‘ the new Leicefter fheep are 
the beft machines for converting turnips and other rich food into 
money,’ I was much furprifed and difappointed, on being in- 
formed, that the refults of thefe experiments were more favour 
able to the South-down, Cotfwold, and Mendip, than to the 
Leicefter theep. ‘Thefe refults have made many converts, filenced 
fome noify advocates for the latter kind of fheep, and cauféd 
others to waver a little, in feveral parts of the country. It there~ 
fore feems incumbent on fome of the followers of Bakewell and 
Non2 Culley, 
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Culley, who are able to contend with Mr Billing fley, minutely to ing 
vefligate and controyvert the accounts of thofe trials which have 
proved fo injurious.to their favourite breed. That fome of them. 
may do fo, and communicate their remarks to you for publica- 
tion, is the with of Yours, &c. 

Pastor Junior. 


May 14. 1803, 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE, 


On the Nature and Management of the Short Sheep; with Remarks 
an. the difference between them and the Cheviot breed, 


LETTER II. 
Sin, - 
In my: laft, E took a comparative view of the Cheviot and 
Foreft breeds: of fheep; defcribed the nature and properties of 
each, and adduced a few arguments, tending to fhew that the 
latter alone is.adapted to high and wet fituations ; and that all 
attempts to rear the former upon expofed Highland farms, will 
be: found improper, and, in the event, attended with difappoint- 
ment and lofs. Allow me now a few words more, in addition 
to, and in fupport of, what I then advanced, 

Farmers in Highland diftriéts have learned, ftom experience, 
to lay their account with three or four months of ftormy and 
inclement weather every year, and often with fuch falls of fnow 
as render the higher grounds inacceflible, and confine the whole 
flocks: to the low paftures, which thereby become foul and 
unwholefome. No fooner, however, does a thaw take place, and 
the brows of the hills begin to appear, than the Short or Foreft 
theep (like Milton’s. Death and Sin, that fnuffed the change on 
earth) fets out, regardlefs of the driving fleets that yet deform 
the day delightlefs, afcends the higher grounds, and affiduoufly 
gathers the green and juicy plants, fuch as ling, mofs, heath, 
&c. which have preferved their verdure through the fevere feafon. 
Thefe foon revivify the fpirits, brace the fyftem with new vigour, 
and prepare the ewe for the fatigues of bringing forth her lamb, 
and the ftill more fearching duties of a nurfe. The Cheviot 
fheep, on the contrary, whofe conftitutional indolence is increafed 
by long confinement to the low paftures, cannot be compelled to 
take to the higher grounds, but continues to creep about the bot- 
toms and fkirts of the hills, where vegetation fcarcely exifts, and 
where any: food, that can be obtained, is truly aaa 
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and fuch as tends only to wafte and debilitate the fpirits. The 
confequence is, that inftead of regaining ftrength, the becomes 
daily weaker and weaker, and often falls a vitim at the lambing 
feafon *. 

But the propriety of rearing the Foreft breed in preference to 
the Cheviot kind, upon Highland farms, will ftill more appear, 
if we take into account the different degrees of danger to which 
the new dropt lambs are expofed. In this refpe&, the molt 
ftrenuous advocates for the Cheviot breed, feem difpofed to ac- 
knowledge their inferiority. Indeed, it is not to be expected, 
that a weak, enfeebled, and difeafed ewe, can produce a ftrong 
and heaithy lamb; and when thefe puny produ@tions happen to 
be uflicred into light, during ftormy weather, they muft ine- 
vitably perifh, as they are for the moft part deftitute of wool, 
efpecially on the back and fhoulders, to defend them from the 

itilefs rains and fleets which generally prevail about that period. 
No doubt, the lambs of the other breed, are equally expofed to 
the inclemency of the weather; but then, being the offspring of 
healthy and hardy parents, and being well clothed with wool, 
even in the fhorteft places, from 4 to ¢ inch in length, they are 
better able to refift the fury of the ftorm. Befides, being na- 
turally lively, and endued with much animation, they foon get 
upon their legs; while the Cheviot lambs, weak and enfeebied, 
continue to lye upon the cold earth, where numbers of them 
perith in lefs than twenty minutes from their birth. ‘The ver 
form and make of the latter kind, operate powerfully againk 
them at this critical time. The legs being long, the body heavy, 
fupple and unmanageable, it is with much difficulty, and after 
many fruitlefs attempts, that they at laft get upon their feer. 
When the day happens to be mild, lambs of both kinds may do 
well; but a continuation of fuch days is not to be reckoned 
upon. The alternation of froft and freth, is extremely rapid, 
about the lambing feafon, in fuch climates as I am fpeaking of ; 

Nnon3 and 


* We may here notice the difference between fheep that mend their 
conftitution upon the high parts of the pafture, and thofe who do it 
upon the low grounds only. As foon as the hills are clear of fnow, the 
former begin to advance ; but the latter make no progrefs before the new 
grafs comes, which is generally late. In the mean time, the ewes be- 
come more feeble and weak, as they advance in a pregnant flate; and, 
if grafs becomes plentiful all of a fudden, they are apt to be attacked by 
a diarrhea, They are not indeed liable to this difeafe, to the extent 
that ei/d fheep are: yet it may, and often does affect them, fo much, as 
to caufe the wool fall gradually from the fkin, whereby the animal is 
prematurely expofed to fevere cold, and the meliorating of its condition 
much retarded. 
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and it is no uncommon cafe, to fee the mountains covered with 
f{now, twice in twenty-four hours; and as often bared by ftormy 
winds and dafhing rains. Thefe fudden, and fevere changes of 
weather, materially affe€&t and injure, even the hardieft race of 
fheep; and furely, when this is the cafe, all attempts to rear a 
breed of a more delicate nature, in wet and expofed fituations, 
muft be confidered as highly improper, and eventually unpro- 
fitable to the farmer. 

There is another difadvantage, peculiar to the Cheviot breed, 
and which is very prejudicial to the intereft of the lamb ; I mean 
the dilatory way in which the ewe gives her milk. All ewe- 
milkers (at leaft thofe whom I have had an opportunity of con- 
fulting), who have for feafons milked both kinds, agree in this 
point ; and it is known by experience, that a weakly lamb will live, 
and even thrive upon a fhort ewe ; bur, if attached to a long one, 
will either die immediately, or, at the beft, but wafte and pine 
away gradually. I fhall only add, what is known by experience 
to every ftoremafter who has tried both kinds upon high-lying 
farms, that, taking an average of years, one third more e:/d ewes 
will be found among the Cheviot than the Foreft breed, which is 
no trivial confideration *. 

Farmers, who enjoy dry foils and warm expofures, may per- 
haps be inclined to. think, that 1 {peak from prejudice to the one 
kind, and an overweening fondnefs and partiality for the other; 
but I can affure them that I am not actuated by fuch ideas. What 
I advance is the refult of long experience; and the only end [ 
have in view, by publifhing it, is to prevent farmers, who may 
enter upon Highland fituations without a proper knowledge of 
the dangers and difficulties attending them, from engaging in 
{chemes that will be found unprofitable to themfelves and the 
community at large. 

Having, in my former letter, defcribed the properties effential 
to the true Foreft breed, I fhall now lay down a few rules for 
raifing a ftock of that defcription, If the farm has a large pro- 


portion 





* Perhaps the beft way for faving the lives of the Cheviot lambs, in 
a courfe of tempeftuous weather, is, to build houfes in the moft centri- 
cal places of the farm, with a fold attached to each, When a ttormy 
day happens, the fhepherd and his affiflants (and the more he has, on 
fuch occafions, the better) fhould colle&t as many of the new-dropt 
Jambs as they can, and carry them through the folds into the houfes, 
The mothers, from cuftom, will enter the folds without hefitation, and, 
when there, will eafily be got into the houfes. This plan, has been 
tried on fome farms, and found to anfwer well, as the ewes fuffer no- 
thing from a fhort confinement, and the lambs are fure to be faved 
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portion of heath, it will be moft properly employed in raifing wed- 
der fheep for the Englith paftures ; for this valuable fhrub, purifies 
and refines the carcafe, as it advances in ftrength and bulk, and 
thereby prepares it for an after feeding. Where a department 
of the farm is high and cold, and will not pafture ewes to ad- 
vantage, it ought to be afligned to the breeding of dinmonts ; 
but where the pafture is acceflible to ewes through the moft of 
the feafon, they ought to have the preference, as being the moft 
profitable ftock. Hogs are alfo advantageous, when they can be 
brought through the winter without the ravages of any annual 
diftemper; but where they are in a broken, unequal, and confe- 
quently unfattable ftate, dinmonting them becomes neceffary, as 
this brings them to a nearer uniformity, and generally to a toler- 
ably good condition. 

The lambs undergo caftration, when between fix and feven 
weeks old. This operation checks the general f{pread of the 
fyftem ; gives a dwarfifh and effeminate caft to the countenance, 
and puts a ftop to the growth of the horn; therefore, if other 
circumftances would allow, the delaying it for a fortnight long- 
er would be highly beneficial.* As hot weather may, how- 
ever, now be expected, as the feminal chord and its collateral 
blood-veffels rapidly increafe in ftrength, and their various con- 
nexions become more entwifted; this delay, how advantageous 
foever in other refpects, might be attended with confiderable dan- 
ger; and therefore, after all, 1 am inclined to think, that caftration 
fhould continue to be performed at the ufual time. As to the 
operation itfelf, it ought to be performed with all poffible tender- 
nefs, and the lambs, imimediately after, carefully conduéted to 
their dams.¢ After caftration, the. carcafe rapidly encreafes in 

Nnn4 fatnefs ; 


* It is fomewhat ftrange, that cailration fhould have fuch oppofite ef- 
fe&ts on the bull and the ram, by increafing the growth of the horo in 
the former, and diminifhing it in the latter. Dovubtlefs, a proper in- 
veftigation of the caufe, would lead to a clearer and jufter knowledge of 
both animals, than is yet obtained of either. 

+ When the lambs are caftrate, a general inquifition takes place, and 
there are always fome difcovered, which have the exterior marks of rams, 
but in reality are not. One kind, are called Rig/ands, having one ftone 
in the fcrotum, and another in the back, a little behind the kidneys. 
They are generally well made, and therefore, fome ftoremafters keep 
them for the ufe of the ewes ; a practice, that ought to be difcontinued, 
as it is fure of introducing a great number of the fame kind into the 
ftock. Taking away the ftone from the fcrotum, difqualifies them from 
impregnating the females, but does not leflen their ardour for coition, 
which inevitably reduces them once in the feafon, 
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fatnefs ; and the interftices, between the ribs and the flethy parts, 
begin to be tolerably well clothed. The wool alfo turns fofter; 
and the bleat, lofing its hoarfe, unequal tone, aflumes one more 
continued and uniform. 

The /paining feafon commences from the 15th to the 1oth 
July. By this time, lambs have acquired as much ftrength, ex- 
perience and ingenuity, as to fearch for, choofe, and eat what is 
proper and nutritive ; and the menftruum of the ftomach has be- 
come fufficiently ftrong to digeft and tranfmute, forthe nourith- 
ment of the body, all the varieties of grafs, herbs, &c. that are 
lodged therein. It is not to be wondered at, if the inquietude 
and perturbation of {pirit, occafioned by their being taken from 
their mothers ; the ftate of alarm and terror they feel themfelves 
in, on being deprived of their guardians and protectors, and the 
painful and arbitrary diftinGtions of mark, buft, &c. impofed upon 
them, fhould, for a few days, take their attention in a great 
meafure from their food, and confequently interrupt their pro- 
greffive advance: But when once thefe tender emotions are ef- 
faced, and they begin to feel the neceflity of exerting themfelves 
for food, then they recommence thriving, which continues, 
(difeafe apart), till {nows, bitter-biting froft, and pinching 
hunger, in the following winter, reduce them to a ftate of weak- 
nefs and imbecility, fometimes fo great indeed, that life itfelf is 
in danger. I am, yours, &c. 

A.S. L, 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Remonftrance of the Newcaftle Coalbeavers. 
Sir, 


Ir was only the other day, that I accidentally took up 4 
Number of the Farmer’s Magazine, in which I met with a dif- 
quifition upon fheep-farming by Epicurus. Of the general merit 
of the paper, a man of my profeflion muft be an incompetent 
judge; but there is a paflage in it, which particularly attracted 

ey 

peed tmp pcinematsinnsnpeseeseisstisnnsiinnmnsnapilspennenctiisin no gonial 
The other kind, js provincially called Chacers; perhaps, from their 
chacing and ftriving to copulate with the ewes in rutting time, As they 
eje& no femen, their efforts to impregnate the females, is ineffectual. 
‘They carry two ftones in their back, where the Rigland has but one, 
Their horns, bend not like thofe of the true males, and they grow wider 


and thinner at the root, Their face, has alfo a more effeminate look, 
Both kinds are remarkably hardy. ae . 
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my notice, where he fays, that the fat mutton, the breed of 
which he fo ftrongly reprobates, is only fit ‘ to,glide down the 
throat of a Newca/fle Coalbeaver.’ 
Forcibly ftruck with the dangerous confequences which this 
might produce, by fpreading an idea, that any mutton, however 
rofs and rank, would find a ready market among my {fable 
Coil: I indignantly put the Magazine in my pocket, and de- 
{cended to the bowels of the earth, to communicate what I had 
feen. No fooner had I read the odious paffage, than the whole 
{ubterraneoyus regions were in an uproar. An old heaver, 
who was well known to delight in a mutton chop, inftantly pro- 
pofed, that, armed with fhovels and pick-axes, we fhould fally 
forth, and {wear vengeance and deftruction againft the man who 
dared to promulgate fuch a doétrine. Another fuggefted, that a 
fele&t few fhould be difpatched, to bring the culprit, bound hand 
and foot, to our dark abodes ; and there, by grofs feeding, con- 
vince him of its dangerous tendency to people of our fedentary 
habits. In fhort, the ruin of Epicurus feemed inevitable, had 
not fome one, more cunning than the reft, hinted, that there 
might be fome difficulty in difcovering where he was to be found. 
This puzzled us a good deal. Some thought he muft be an Eaft. 
Lothian farmer; but, none of us had heard of any family there of 
that outlandifh name. Others conjectured, with great feeming pro- 
bability, that it muft be the Greek or Latin name for an Epicure. 
But I, from the circumftance of my father having been a f{chool- 
matter, remembered to have heard of fome heathen philofopher 
of that name; and fuppofing, that arguments would have more 
weight with a gentleman of that defcription, than violent mea- 
fures, propofed that a calm remonftrance fhould, in.the firft 
place, be written him, through the medium of your Magazine, 
before proceeding to extremities; requefting him ferioufly 
to reconfider the fubje€t, and to take fome effeftual mea- 
fures for doing away the evil likely to be occafioned by his 
eflay. This was unanimoufly approved of, and I was appointed 
to convey the fentiments of the meeting to you. 
I have, therefore, Mr Editor, to beg you will infert this in 
your next Publication; and I would fain hope, that Epicurus 
will be brought to be of opinion that the farmers who raife this 


abufed breed of fheep, muft find fome other channel for them to 
glide in, than the throat of 


A NewcasTLe CoaLHEAVER. 
Newcafile-upan-Tyne, 25th dug. 1803. 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 


Recipe for the Difeafe called Red-Water. 


Six, 


Obferving in your publication (No. XII.) for November 
laft, a recipe to cure the bloody urine in horned cattle, I take 
the liberty of communicating one that has been fuccefsfully 
ufed during the long praétice of a noted cow doétor, now dead, 
communicated to me by his fon, a clergyman; and which, for 
upwards of twenty years, I have not known to fail in one fingle 
inftance. Yours, &c. 


24. Fan. 1803. K. 
To cure the Bloody Urine, commonly called Red-Water. 


For a cow, take four ounces of oil of turpentine, and one ounce 
of bole armenic, powdered, given cold in one quart of blue milk; 
afterwards rinfe the horn and bowl the ingredients were mixed 
in, with one quart of {pring water, and adminifter to the beaft; 
then let her faft two hours, when fhe may be turned out to eat 
and drink as fhe pleafes. If the is coftive, give half an ounce 
of julap in an Englith quart meafure of new ale, with half a 
pound of treacle, pretty warm. 


N. B. For an ox five ounces of the above, a2 bull fix ounces : 
but thefe dofes are too ftrong for any beaft under two years. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


The Baron Muncuausen, greeting ! 


Sir, 


As my adventures have long been in the poffeflion of the pub- 
lic, my name and character cannot be unknown to you. 

Marked as I have been by my deftiny for an extraordinary 
perfonage, the events of my life have run in a courfe widely 
differing from that of ordinary occurrences; nature hath mani- 
fefted herfelf to me, under forms inacceffible to ufual experience; 
nor would it be proper that the generality of mankind fhould 
found upon every experience of fuch a fingular perfonage as my- 
felf, as a ground of expectation of fimilar refults in fimilar circum- 
ftances. Cherryftones, for inftance, fired by me, from a mufket, into the 
Frin of alive deer, and producing, in due feafon, a crop of cherrytrees, upon 
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the living deer’s back: * This, I fhould confider as one of thofe 
fingular kind of manifeftations, referved exclufively to myfelf 5 
nor would I, by any means, inculcate a correfponding pradtice, 
as a feafible improvement in the art of raifing fruit-trees. 

Even to myflelf, the extraordinary phenomena, witnefled, 
have not always appeared uniform and confiftent, as may bé 
feen at large, in the book of my adventures. 

I would, by no means, propofe my experiences as a rule of 
practice, excepting in cafes, where not only the refults have, to 
myfelf, proved always the fame upon repetition ; but where, alfo, my 
refults are fupported by the general analogy of the ufual courfe of na- 
ture. 

Under thefe limitations, I fhall lay before you a few of my 
experiments, which I conceive may conduce to utility in regard 
to agricultural economics. Like other great inventors, I find 
I am in conftant danger of being robbed of my due fame by 
plagiarifts; and it is probable, that in the courfe of correfpond- 
ence, I may vindicate to myfelf, many experiments pretended 
to have been made by various correfpondents of yours; but 
which, in faét, never were made, but by me the Baron Mua- 
chaufen. 

I. Talicotian Experiment. 


All your readers who have read Hudibras, muft be acquaint- 
ed with the experiment, upon which is founded the celebrity of 
Talicotius. 

The learned Talicotius, from 

The brawny part of porter’s bum, 
Cut fupplemental nofes, which 

Lafted the date of parent breach ; 
But, when the date of knock was out, 


Of drop’t the fupplemental fnout. 
That 


* Left fuch of our readers as may not have heard of Baron Mun- 
chaufen, fhould be apt to conjeéture that we have obtained a correfpond- 
ent from the lunar regions, we think it proper to obferve, that about 
twelve or thirteen years ago, a book was publifhed under the title of 
the Travels of Baron Munchaufen, evidently intended to ridicule thofe 
ftories of wonder, which travellers in diftant and unknown countries, 
often attempt to palm upon their readers; the Baron’s wonders are fo 
. fuperlative in magnitude, as to make every thing elfe of the kind ap- 

pear like pigmies. We apprehend the intention of our prefent corref-’ 
pondent is of the fame nature, that is, to ridicule wonders in farming, 
and that abufe of analogical reafoning, from which wonderful conclu. 
fions are often f{pecioufly inferred, or afferted directly as fats, though 
not warranted by the fair verification of aCtual experiment. But the 
Baron fhall be allowed to {peak for himfelf, 
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That the art of thus forming artificial nofes, (however ludi- 
croufly reprefented, after his own manner, by Butler), was, in 
fact, fuccefsfully practifed by Tagliacotti, we are affured by Fer. 
rier, the learned detector of the plagiarifms of Sterne. Taking 
therefore the fact for granted, I began to confider to what ufes 
the experiment of Tagliacotti might be applied, farther, than 
merely the redrefling of nofes, curtailed by the great pox. One 
difficulty indeed prefented itfelf, as to the extention of the ex- 
prvenes which was the entire fympathy fuppofed to fubfift 

twixt the graft.and the original ftock from which it was tak- 
ree notwithftanding of this total diffeveration to the eye of 

enfe :-— 
But, when the date of knock was out, 
Off drop’t the fupplemental /nout. 


Did this fympathy in fa& fubfift; then the application of the 
et might, eventually, prove but temporary in its effects. 
ut, on farther reflection, I was convinced the exiftence of the 
fympathy was a mere arbitrary fuppofition ; in fact, a mere vul- 
gar prejudice, fimilar to that of the fympathy fuppofed fubfift- 
ing betwixt the wound, and the {word that inflicted it; which 
in the chirurgical praétice of thefe times, caufed the application 
of medicine to be made folely to the inftrument; probably, in- 
deed, to the no little advantage of the wound; which was thus 
left to heal according to the firft intention, through the vis me- 
dicatrix nature.—Very poflibly Tagliacotti himfelf, as a ran of 
humanity, might have originally invented and been careful to in- 
ftil this prejudice of the fympathy, that the rich patient might 
ever after continue anxious to provide for the comfort of the 
poor perfon who had imparted from his breech, the materials 
for refitting the other’s nofe; and indeed, it would conftitute a 
moft efficient bond of focial union, were the nofe of the rich, 
ever and univerfally, thus to feel in unifon with the breech of 
the poor. 
Having thus fatisfied myfelf, that the fympathy alleged by 
Butler, was a mere gratuitous fuppofition, which needed not give 
me any uneafinefs in the profecution of my experiments; I 
next turned my attention to the general analogy of nature, to 
difcover how far it tended to overthrow or confirm the probabi- 
lity of the concretion and homogenization of diffimilar or different 
parts of the fame fpecies, or of efferent fpecies of animals, thus arti- 
feially conjoined, according to the practice of Tagliacotti. In ani- 


mals, I could find few faéts, upon the analogy of which, I could 
lay hold; unlefs, indeed, the two-bodied children, preferved in 
the mufeums of the curious, or the cows with two heads exhi- 
bited at country fairs, might be gonftrucd juto analogous “> 

‘Te 
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To fay.truth, there is a fort of reftivenefs in animals, both ‘ra. 
tional and irrational, againft yielding themfelves up quietly to be- 
come the fubjeéts of philofophical experiment, which unhappily 
retards the advancement of the fciences. Would you believe me 
Sir, when | affure you, upon my veracity, that, in all your Scots 
metropolis, I could not find a fingle nofelefs wh-re, nor a. por- 
ter, who would fubmit to the Talicotian experime -; although 
I promifed to the one, a nofe of the moft perfe& antique Gre- 
cian coffume, gratis; and tothe other, an indemnification, a- 
mounting to ten times more than his whole breach was worth! 

Defpairing, thus, of finding fuitable analogies in the animal 
kingdom, I turned my attention next to that of vegetables, 2 
much more quiet and pacific fubje& of experiment. Neither 
let it be thought that the analogy betwixt the two, is any way, 
obfcure or diftant. For what, pray, is an animal, but a vegeta- 
ble, carrying its roots inclofed within its own body ; and volun- 
tarily fupplying thefe roots with the proper fubftance of its nu- 
trition, by ingeftion? and what is a vegetable, but an animal, 
with its roots fixed in the foil, whence it is nourifhed; and 
thence, as I fuppofe, deprived of the power of locomotion ? 
From the one to the other, of fubje&s fo fimilar, the in‘eren- 
ces of analogy can never be confidered as ftrained. Here then, 
in the varied inftances of budding, grafting, inoculating, inarching, 
I found the moft incontrovertible confirmation of the principles 
of the Talicotian practice. Here I was prefented with. in- 
numerable fpecimens of the union and homogenization of the 
parts of /pecies the moft diffimilar; with the moft wonderful 
mutual intercommunion of properties the moft different. 

Fortified by fo many {trong analogies, I forthwith proceeded to 
the extenfion of the ‘Talicotian practice, to the purpofes of ru- 
ral economics. 

But, here, methinks I hear you or your readers exclaim, why 
this long preamble? why not come at once to the point? Let me, how- 
ever, obferve, once for allkhat fuch interruptions only befpeak ill- 
breeding. Important experiments, like import nt perfonages in 
fociety, cannot propertly be introduced to company, without a 
fuitable prefatory ceremonial. 

At the time I was about to inftitute my experiments, your 
wifeft political economifts had determined that the profperity, 
if not the very falvation of your Britifh Hland depended upon 
the extenfion of the growth of fine wool; whilft others feem- 
ed, as fagely, to be of opinion, that, if all your flocks of theep 
were converted into the bearers of fine clothing wool, you 
fhould not have an ounce of coarfe wool for a fingle rag of 
blanketing or petticoat.. I therefore confidered that the views 
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of each might be fatisfied, and their mutual objeftions filenced, 
if only a fufliciency of each kind of wool-bearing animals could 
be made to fubfift on your lands, to furnifh fuch abundance of 
each kind of wool, as fhould fatisfy the demands of their ref- 
pective patrons. But, as your lands fit for the purpofe, are 
already pretty fufficiently ftocked with fheep—excepting, indeed, 
your Englifh commons, which I underftand to be kept facred 
for geefe, in commemoration of their having once faved the capi- 
tol of Rome—the difficulty recurred as to the poffibility of 
multiplying the quantity of wool-bearers. A thought once 
occurred, of fubftituting the Llamas, or fheep of Peru, for 
your, ufual beafts of burden: this, however, foon gave way to 
toa fuperior proje@, fince followed up in practice ; which was, 
the contrivance of making your horfes bear a crop of wool, in- 
ftead of hair, upon their fkins. 

For this purpofe, | caufed a foot fquare of fkin, to be neatly 
flayed from off one of my horfes; which was inftantly replaced 
by an equal portion of fkin, warm from a fheep’s back; the 
feams were connected by proper futures, and the whole covered 
with a fuitable plafter. And I found, at the end of nine weeks, 
that the old and fupplemental fkins had become perfeétly conti- 
nuous, and equally adherent to the fleth below. 

Being fomewhat cautious, in an experiment entirely new, how- 
éver much juftified by the analogy of nature, I durft not ven- 
ture upon a continuation of the procefs, till after the lapfe of 
confiderable intervals of time : Suffice it to fay, that in the {pace 
of two years, by repeating the operation, I fucceeded in clothing 
my horfe in theep ikin, completely from head to foot. 1 after- 
wards, killed my horfe, in order to afcertain the effet of the 
action and reaétion of the fheep-fkin on the horfe carcafe, and 
of the carcafe upon the fkin, in producing a mutual inter- 
communication of their refpeCtive properties. As, belike, few of 
your readers have, like myfelf, had the opportunity of regaling 
upon horfe fleth, with the ‘T'artars, it would be impoflible for me, 
to convey to them any diftinét conception of the peculiar relith of 
my horfe-mutton ; I fhall only fay, that I believe it fuch as would 
prove exquifitely agrecable to moft palates. ‘The pellet ap- 
proaches moft to the nature of horfe hide; only, I believe, to 
make good tanned leather of it, it might require a liquor of a 
fomewhat fironger impregnation of tar. The wool, I found to 
be of the coarfer kind, approaching fomewhat to the nature of 
hair; and probably, more peculiarly adapted to the manufacture 
of camelots. 

In confequence of fuccefs, I have grown bolder in my expe- 
riment ; and againft next feafon, I propofe to flay a horfe at 
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once, and to clothe him, immediately, with as many fheep fkins 
as fhall fuffice for his complete inveftiture. 

After all, I muft confefs that this mode of procuring an addi- 
tional number of wool-bearing animals, is laborious, tedious, and 
expenfive—not to mention the pain occafioned to the animals, in 
the various ftages of the procefs of flaying alive. Let us not, 
however, defpair of fuccefs. And, here, let me beg the utmoft 
attention of the reader, whilft I fhall develope to him one of 
thofe arcana natura, through which, we may hope in time to be 
extricated from thefe dilemmas ! 

You are all, no doubt, acquainted with the celebrated Buffon 
—he, who, par excellence, has been defigned Nature's own inter- 

reter—he, who, defpifing the teftimomy of his own neat-herd, 

in proof of the negative (at all times fo very difficult to eftablith), 
and trufting rather to his own reafoning, from the known 
analogies of nature—has eftablifhed, by mere dint of argument, 
a priori, the fa&t, that our cows annually foed their horns, like the 
deer.—This fame Buffon, I fay, has alfo eftablifhed another fact, 
upon the analogy of which we may depend, in believing, that, 
after a certain period, the neceffity of the Talicotian proceis 
to produce wool-bearing horfes will be altogether fuperfeded. 
Buffon has fomewhere affured us, that, in propagating conti- 
nually from a race of fetting dogs, whofe tails are mniformly 
docked, a race is at laft produced with tails naturally of the 
exa&t length required—Nature apparently becoming pettifh, 
and at length refufing to exhauft her powers unneceffarily, in 
producing a redundance, which fhe fees uniformly rejeéted as 
afuperfluity. There exifts, indeed, in Northumberland, a race 
of taillefs thepherds dogs, (defigned /2/f-tailed), and which I, 
Baron Munchaufen, affert to have been produced in this felf-fame 
identical manner. Is it not, then, demonftrably probable, at the 
leaft, that, if we continue to propagate from a race of horfes, 
continually converted into wool-bearers ‘by the Talicotian prac. 
tice, the renitency of nature may be at laft overcome by the 
pertinacity of man, and that fhe hall at length confent, of her 
own fpontaniety, to produce a race of horfes ready wool-clothed 
to our hand? 

It has been furmifed, that feveral readers of my adventures 
have called in queftion the truth of a ftory I there relate, of an 
wolf having attacked, from behind, the horfe which I drove in 
harnefs, eating up before him, all within the fkin, till he found 
himfelf completely enveloped in it, and fixed in the harnefs, exaé?ly 
in my horfe’s place; and of my continuing to drive him to the end of 
the flage, before 1 perceived the change of qui pro quo which had 
been put upon me, This, I indeed acknowledge, might have 
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Been one of thefe very rare phetiomena which are exclufively 
manifefted to myfelf alone. I truft, however, none of your read- 
ers will entertain the {malleft doubt of the truth of my ‘Talicotian 
experiment, which appears fo confonant to the whole analogy of 
nature. If they do, I can only fay, they may fatisfy themfeves 
by examining my parks of Calypfo, in the land of Utopia; 
where they will find horfes in all the ftages of their theep-fkin 
inveftiture; where alfo they will find cows more or lefs clothed 
with hogs-fkin; a practice, which, if prevalent, might render 
your ifland lefs dependent than at prefent upon theContinent for 
hogs briftles. 

Befides the augmentation of the quantity of coarfe wool, a num 
ber of economical advantages might be ftated, as refulting from 
the Talicotian praétice. As, fir, that we would have no far- 
ther occafion for faddles; but might: ride bare-backed, like our 
Scythian anceftors, without danger of galling behind. 

Second, Bad horfemen would no longer, for the purpofe of 
breaking their fall, be reduced to the fingle refource of catching 
hold of the mane; but might ftrike their talons, for a'faft’ hold, 
into any part of the fleece. 

Third, The rea€tion of the fheep-fkin producing a certain 
degree of fheepifhnefs of nature and temperament, gelding 
might be laid afide, as'no longer neceffary to produce tamenefs, 
Stallions might be ufed as cavalry: And, were the procefy 
commenced from the ftrong-horned Linton breed of fheep, thefe 
ram-horned ftallions might be taught to box like rams; and to 
charge infantry, by battering them down, in whole’ battalions; 
without danger of having their impenetrably fortified heads in 
the {malleft degree annoyed by the puth of the’bayonet. Indeed; 
Iam inclined to prefer very much this my mode of watlike 
annoyance to the one fomewhere recommended by a correfpond- 
ent of yours, ot by fome other ceconomical a aaen of training 
bulls to gallop, after the manner of the Eaft Indians and the 
African Caffres; becaufe it has been perfe€tly afcertained, that, 
in their quarrels at pafture, a well-horned ram has ever proved 
an overmatch for the bull; nor can it eafily be conceived’ what 
force of ftability could refift an overturn from a batteting:ram- 
head, impinged with the prodigious momentum refulting from 
the fo much fuperior velocity, joined to the fo much fuperior 
weight of body of the horfe. You fhall foon hear from me 


again. 
V ‘ale. 
MouncHavusen, 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
On the Culture and Ufe of Buck-W heat. 


Sir, 


Convincep of the high utility of an agricultural Work, fup- 
ported by fo great a number of pra¢tical farmers as yours has 
hitherto been, and fully fenfible that it can only continue a 
vehicle for expetimental knowledge by the correfpondence of 
fuch, I beg leave to offer my mite to the undertaking, in the fol- 
lowing thoughts on the culture and ufe of Buck-wheat ; truiting 
you will fupprefs fuch parts of the following letter as you may 
find trivial, or rejet the whole, fhould you deem it unworthy of 
infertion. 

This plant, polygonum fagopyrum of Linnzus, is known in 
every quarter of the globe. In China and Japan, it forms a very 
confiderable portion of the food of the inhabitants ; it is likewife 
generally eaten in Switzerland, and the fouthern parts of France; 
and in Flanders, it is one of the moft confiderable branches of 
hufbandry. Gerardi {peaks of it as cultivated in England about 
the year 1597, particularly in the counties of Lancafhive and 
Chefhire. It appears, however, to have made very {mall progrefs 
in this kingdom, and has perhaps received lefs attention than it 
deferved. 

Buck-wheat was introduced into this diftri@, the Eaft 
Riding of Yorkfhire, a few years fince, by Sir Henry Vavafour, 
Baronet, whofe fpirited attention to agriculture, and thorough 
knowledge of the Flemifh hufbandry, has rendered the moft 
effential fervice. It is particularly adapted to light, fandy foils, 
and will afford a plentiful produce in land that is by no means 
in good condition. I do not know any crop equally ufeful, in 
fuch land, to follow the ruta baga, or other turnip which has 
been eaten off late in the fpring, or where it is defired to fow 
down a field with grafs feeds, that has not been thoroughly 
cleanfed from weeds the preceding fallow; as the time of fowing 
it (which in our climate ought not to be earlier than the firit 
week in June) gives every opportunity for getting the land into 
fine order. Buck-wheat is faid to deftroy weeds; but this is a 
circumitance 1 can by no means affert; as, in my practice, I 
have noticed the contrary: and it appears to me a fingular 
propofition, though one which fome have endeavoured to prove, 
that buck-wheat, from the clofenefs of its growth at the top, 
fhould {mother and deftroy weeds, whilft clover and the other 
grafs feeds receive confiderable benefit by the fhade it affords 
them from the piercing heat of the fun: Therefore, although 
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I ftrongly recommend the fowing of grafs feeds with buck-wheat, 
when there is not fufficient time to prepare the land for a barley 
or oat crop, I would not by any means advife the farmer to truft 
to buck-wheat for deftroying thofe weeds that may remain in 
the ground, but endeavour by every pofltble care to extirpate 
them entirely ; as the firft principle of agriculture, muft be the 
thorough cleanfing of all land from weeds. ‘Fhe quantity of feed 
fhould not be lefs than two bufhels, or more than two and:a half 
bufhels, Winchefter meafure. When grafs feeds are fown, the 
fmaller quantity will be quite fufficient, taking care to harrow 
the buck-wheat exceedingly well, before the other feeds are 
fown ; and when they are, I find it the moft advifeable practice 
to roli them dire€tly, and harrow only once immediately after. 
Tt will be remembered, that in thefe dire€tions, I am fpeaking only 
of fuch defcriptions of land as contain a confiderable portion of 
fand or moor ; for I any of opinion, that it is only on fuch foils, that 
buck-wheat can be confidered a valuable crop. Whilft upon the 
fubje& of laying down land to grafs, E beg leave to obferve, that far- 
mers too generally fow them ina ftinted quantity; for two or three 
year leas, not lefs than eighteen pounds of grafs- feeds; and 
where the land is not good, an addition of a quarter of a peck of 
rye-grafs ( folinm perenne ) thould be allowed. Hf the buck-wheat 
is mown when coming into flower, and led home as food for 
the draught horfes, cows, young beafts and pigs, which is, of all 
others, the moft profitable mode of ufing it, the grafs feeds wilt 
bé much benefited. M. de Salis, in Dr Hustar’s recent valuable 
ublication of Georgieal effays, particularly enlarges upon this 
yftem; and he is the only perfon, I know of, who has favoured 
the public with any experiments upon this head. ‘There is a ge- 
neral idea, that cattle of all kinds diflike it in its green or flower- 
ing ftate ; but this is the effe&t of prejudice alone. All cattle, in- 
deed, are apt at firft to negle& food to which they are unac- 
cuftomed ; but from my own pra€tice, I confider this method of 
ufing it exceedingly beneficial, and am fully convinced that it is 
a plant highly nutritious: Pigs in particular are remarkably par- 
tial to it, and I think thrive equally well upon it as upon red 
clover, It has fome advantages over red clover; it will produce 
a far more weighty crop, and of courfe makes an additional 
quantity of manure: it is alfo to be raifed in the fhort fpace 
oi two. months, and\that upon land which could not be got into 
order for any other crop; and the expence of feed is not more 
thar one half the expence of red clover. 
The advantages of keeping a confiderable ftock upon green 
food in the farm-yard, throughout the year, muft be generally al- 
lowed ; the bett farmers ia almoft every county in this ifland re- 
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gularly practife it; and I doubt not but that this will daily gain 
ground. Red clover certainly is the beft plant we know of 
for this purpofe, (fainfoin and lucerne excepted, and thefe can 
only be raifed upon particular foils): but as the fame land will 
not grow red clover for a-number of years without change, and 
as all green crops fhould be as near the homeftead as poflible, to 
leflen the expeace of leading ; furely, upon a foil fuitable for the 
growth of buck-wheat, it is a very valuable acquifition, in mode- 
rate quantities, as a variety of green food. 

It is further ufeful as a manure. Upon a clean fallow, I have 
derived confiderable benefit from fowing it as a preparation for 
wheat; rolling it down as foon as it is in full flower, and imme- 
diately ploughing it in. Its great fucculency prefently brings on 
a degree of fermentation, that highly enriches and ameliorates 
the land; the only objection is, that it renders it rather too 
light for a winter crop. I purpofe, this fummer, ploughing in 
ten acres of buck-wheat upon a poor fand, which, after a plenti- 
ful liming the next fpring, I thall fow down with tares and grafg 
feeds, as pafture for fheep: in this cafe, the lightnefs and ame- 
lioration of the foil will be of infinite fervice ; feeds always 
coming beft out of the ground when in that ftate ; and the tread- 
ing of the theep will afterward render the land as firm as can be 
required ; though a heavy roller ufed three or four times in the 
fummer, would level any little inequalities of furface, and benefit 
the grafs. 

Laftly, as a corn crop, buck-wheat will be often found both 
ufeful and profitable, particularly in indifferent feafons, as land 
may be fown with it, that could not in proper time be fown 
with oats or barley. The produce may be ftated, upon the 
average, between three and four quarters per acre; it would be 
confiderably more, did all the grains ripen together; but that 
never appears to be the cafe, as fome parts of the fame plant will 
be in flower, whilft others have perfected their feed. It is harvefted 
in the fame manner as barley, requiring only a little more time, as, 
from its great fuceulency, it is liable to heat; on which account, 
it is better to put it in fmall ftacks, of five or fix loads each, than 
in either a large one or a barn. Buck-wheat is lefs liable to in- 
jury from a wet harveft that any of the white crops; and the ftraw 
is by no means fo indifferent a fodder as many have reported. 

‘Thefe obfervations are made from my own growth of it; andas 
Ttruft I have not permitted any partiality for the grain to miflead 
my Judgement, they may, I hope, be relied upon. I would by no 
means be underftood as wifhing to recommend farmers to culti- 
vate buck-wheat upon a large fcale, in preferente to oats or bar- 
ley ; but certainly it has fufficient advantages, to give it a place 
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among crops commonly cultivated, at leaft upon all light 
foils. I confefs myfelf ignorant of the proportion of nourifhment 
drawn from the earth by the various plants; but it appears to 
me, that buck-wheat does not exhauft the foil fo much as moft 
others ; I found my opinion upon its being a leguminous plant, 
and growing to maturity in fo very fhort a {pace of time.’ Men of 
fortune would find it eligible to fow in fmall quantities, on the 
borders of woods or plantations, as an alluring food for phea- 
fants; and it is perhaps the beft grain we have, for the feeding 
of pigs or poultry. Horfes thrive well upon it; and of late 
years the diftillers in London have bought it readily at a price 
equal to that of barley. Cuarces Howarp. 
Melbourne Farm, Pocklington, May 29. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


Experiments in the Culture of Buck-Wheat, and Obfervations on the 
South-down Sheep. 
Sir, 


In agriculture, as in other fciences, it were extremely un- 
fair to record only fuch trials or experiments as prove fuccefsful. 
As much, perhaps more, is often to be learnt from unfuccefsfut 
refults, as from thofe experiments which fucceed moft perfe@ly. 
¥et, like medical quacks, I much fear the old faying is frequent- 
ly verified with experimental agriculturifts:—What good they 
do, the world proclaimeth; what evil they commit, the earth 
covereth. In conformity with the principle advanced in the 
outfet of this communication, I propofe to record in your va- 
luable Work, the refults of fome abortive experiments which 
have been attempted on my {mall farm; perhaps, fome of your 
more experienced Correfpondents may point out the caufes of 
my want of fuccefs, and the means by which fuch crops as I at- 
tempted may in future be cultivated in this country. 

A good many years ago, having read in one of Mr Marfhall’s 
furveys, that Buck, commonly called Buck-wheat, or more vulgar- 
ly Buckety-wheat, was much cultivated in Norfolk as a valuable 
food for fattening pigs and poultry ; and having heard that its 
flour made excellent pancakes, I gave it, as I thought, a fair trial. 
In the corner of a field, which had been turnips immediately be- 
fore, eaten by theep on the ground, and which was to be fown 
up with clover and rye-grafs, I fowed a peck or two of buck at 
the fame feafon with the barley. The buck grew indeed; but 
tyrned out fo very poor a crop, that the grafs and weeds entire- 
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ly got the maftery, and it never was worth the reaping. I am 
fure, ] could not have procured from the patch, half the quan- 
tity of feed which was fown. 

Laft year, 1802, on a {mall field of very good turnip foil, with 
a found gravel bottom, which had been turnips the preceding 
crop, thoroughly limed and dunged, and eaten off by theep, If 
fowed a crop of barley in drills ; and with the fecond hoeing, gave 
about a bufhel and half of faintfoin feed, and eight pounds of red 
clover to each acre. The clover grew extremely well; and a thin 
{fprinkling of ftranger plants appeared, which I concluded might 
be the faintfoin. Unluckily, however, for my experiment, the 
barley crop became exceflively rank; and, after harvett, I could 
only find the clover in fcattered patches, and could not be certain 
that a fingle plant of what I had conceived to be faintfoin remain- 
ed. Anxious, however, to give every chance to my experiment, 
I allowed the field, this year, to remain untouched, till I had 
completed my turnip fallow, about the middle of June. I could 
not then obferve a fingle plant, that could be fuppofed faintfoin, 
and the clover was fo exceflively thin, as not to be worth pre- 
ferving. The whole field, about two and a half Englifh acres, 
had become a luxuriant crop of what we call here kvap-gowans, 
and threatened to be completely poifoned by that weed. I there- 
fore ploughed and harrowed it three times, and made it again 
into turnips ; which, from the uncommon drought of this feafon, 
will never, I dare fay, have roots of half a pound weight. 

My third unfuccefsful experiment was likewife tried laft year. 
A very {mall field, not an acre of ground, which had received a 
complete fummer-fallow, with both dung and lime, was fown lait 
Auguft, 1802, with lucern, in drills of about a foot interval. 
The feed vegetated to a wifh; but the frofts of laft winter killed 
every plant. A few indeed, at diftant intervals, recovered in 
fpring, and grew very decently, pufhing out long {trong and carrot 
roots ; but their number was fo inconfiderable, and the weeds fo 
very abundant and luxuriant, that it became necefiary to plough 
ail down. 

Notwithftanding my total failure in the cultivation of faintfoin 
and lucern, I have by no means given up the idea of trying, both 
again, at fome future opportunity; and thall certainly communicate 
the refult to you, whether fuccefsiul or not. In the mean time I 
beg leave to requeft fome ot your more experienced Cotrefpond~ 
ents to point out fuch circum{tances as they know are calculated 
to fecure fuccefs. As for buck-wheat, | am, at leaft for the pre- 
fent, difinclined to give it any farther trial; having feen an attempt 
as completely unfuccefsful as my own, on very fuperior foil, and 
in the management of a moft attentive and intelligent agricultu- 
0003 rift ; 
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rift; who, by the by, has fucceeded in the culture of carrots; 
and whom I invite, if he fhould fee this, to communicate to you 
a detailed account of that branch of hufbandry ; and likewife of 
his other numerous experiments in agriculture and horticulture. 
He cannot miftake in this allufion. 

A very confiderable improvement has lately been adopted in 
this neighbourhood, in the conftru€ion of wind-mill fails ; but 
which I cannot properly defcribe, being no mechanic, and there- 
fore, not having given them that attentive examination which 
they certainly merit. The fails are compofed of a number cf 
narrow webs of canvafs, mounted upon rollers, and placed tranf- 
verfe to the arms. Each arm is furnifhed with an iron rod, and 
fome fmall toothed iron wheels, fo adjufted, that in ftrong winds 
the ferics of fmall fails roll up, or furl, as it were, of themfelves ; 
and, upon the fubfidence of the wind, roll out, or anfurl again; 
thus preferving a very confiderable degree of equability of mo- 
tion, and confequently of power; and preventing in great 
meafure, if not entirely, all danger of the wind-mil running 
amain. 

A moft fpirited and intelligent country gentleman, in my 
neighbourhood, has lately purchafed a fmal flock of South-down 
ewes and rams, meaning to give them a trial. Though I do not 
pretend to be a competent judge of fuch theep, I muft prefume 
to fay, they by no means promife to be an acquifition to this 
corner of the country. ‘Their wool, indeed, feems remark- 
ably fine, even confiderably fuperior to that of the Cheviot 
or Jong breed 5 but their carcafes are, to all appearance, extremely 
inferior, even tu the common run of our improved /hort theep, 
or new Leicefter. ‘Their legs are long and coarfe; their carcafes 
loofe, thin and lank before; their backs long and hollow ; their 
heads large ; their faces and legs, black, dun, or mottled; and [ 
fufpe&t, they will turn out very troublefome guefts in an enclof- 
ed country, I mean as fence-breakers, and very little inferior in 
wildnefs and agility to the Lammermuir or Tweeddale breed. 

It is, however, certainly of moft material importance, that more 
than one breed of fheep, efpecially in reference to wool, fhould 
be carefully improved in all poffible refpeéts, and adapted with 
judgment, and by means of experience, to various foils and fitua- 
tions. I doubt, if, at prefent, there is any breed in the ifland 
to be compared, for profit to the farmer, on good foils, with 
abundance of winter food, to the new Leicefter fheep : but as 
their wool is only fit for certain purpofes, were they to be- 
come univerfal, or even too general, it would become a drug, 
and wool for finer fabrics vaftly too fearce and dear. On thete 
principles, I imagine, that the South-down breed of fheep, by 
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proper management, and by feleétion of the beft formed indi- 

viduals of both fexes to breed from, may become a very valuable 

variety fome time hence, when the new Leicefter may, perhaps, 

- have been too largely diffufed. On this fubjeét, however, we need’ 
be under no apprehenfions : The fagacity of agriculturifts is ever 

alive, as it ought to be, todifcover what is beft for their prefent 

interefts ; and, whenever long combing wool fhall be no jonger in 

requeft, and fine fhort wool is in demand, their attention will natu- 

rally turn.to the fide on which profit is moft'readily to be procured. 

In the mean time, it is highly laudable for fpirited country gentle- 
men to try any breed, which, either {peculatively or experiment- 
ally, promifes to be ufeful. Such conduct keeps alive the fpirit 
of inquiry and comparifon ; and preferves and propagates varieties 
of that moft ufeful animal, ready at all times to be taken up, on 
an extenfive fcale, by the profelfional and experienced agricultu- 
rift. My own opinion, though of little value on this fubje€, is, 
that the South-down is better adapted for dry upland paftures, 
not coarfe mountain fituations ; and the new Leicefter for improv- 
ed low-land grounds, which can always command a full fufki- 
ciency of fucculent winter food; and that without this laft, efpe- 
oy turnips, the new Leicefter cannot be profitably kept any 
where. 

In thofe parts of England, where the barbarous townfhip huf- 
bandry prevails, and where its almoft neceffary concomitant, fold- 
ing the fallows, is ftill even enjoined, to attempt a flock of new 
Leicefter fheep, muft be the height of folly; and, if obftinately 
perfifted in, muft neceflarily end in ruin both to the flock and the 
mafter. But, I believe, the South-down fheep poffefs fufficient 
hardihood to bear up againft all the miferies of that wretched 
_ with tolerable negative fuccefs: They can live and pro- 

uce a fcanty fleece, and a ftarved ftore lamb, where the new 
Leicefter muft of neceffity fall a martyr to ancient prejudices, 
leaving little elfe than its naked pe/t to the farmer, 

Merfe, 15. Sept. 1803. R.r. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 


Obfervations on the A& for making bettér Provifion for Parochial 
; Schoolmafters. 
Sir; 

You have at different tifmes recommended an augmentation 
of the falaries, paid by the landed intereft to parochial {chool- 
mafters ; and in Aft Number, (p. 352), exprefs much fatisfaction 
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that a bill had paffed through Parliament, which you think will, 
meliorate their fituation confiderably. Give me leave to fay, that 
if you had beftowed your ufual attention upon the fubject, you 
would not have rejoiced at the lateena€tment._ If the fchoalmatters 
were confulted upon that occafion, and gave their approbation to 
the whole claufes of the bill, then I mutt be allowed to declare, that 
they have, like Efau of old, fold their birth-right for a mefs of 
pottage. Let any liberal-minded perfon examine the following 
claufe, which ftands the 2ift in f bill, and fay, whether the 
fchoolmafters of Scotland are not thereby deprived of rights be- 
longing to every other clafs of Britith fubjeGs. 
© And be it enaéted, That when any complaint from the heritors, mie 
nifter, or elders, againft the {choolmafter, charging him with neglect 
of duty, either from engaging in other occupations, or from any other 
caufe, or with immoral condué?, or cruel and improper treatment of 
the fchelars under bis charge, foall be prefented to the Prepbytery, 
they fall forthwith take cognizance of the fame, and ferve him with a 
libel : if the articles alleged, appear to them to be of a nature which 
requires it, and having taken the necefary proof, they fhall acquit, or 
pafs sentence of cenfure, fufpenfion, or deprivation, as fball appear te 
them proper, upon the refult of fuch inveftigation ; which judgement 
fhall be final, without appeal to, or review by, any court, civil or 
ecclefiaftical: Aud in cafe they fhall depofe the incumbent from the office 
of fchoolmafter,. his right to the emoluments and accommodations of the 
fame fhall ceafey from the time of his depofition; And in cafe be foall fail 
or refufe to remove from the feboolhouje and garden, within the pace of 
three months from the date of fuch fentence of depoftion, the Sheriff of 
the foire, or Stewart of the fewarty, upon having an extrad, or cer- 
tified copy of the fentence of depofition by the Prefbytery, laid before 
kim, fall forthwith grant letters of ej¢chion againft fuch [choolmafter ; 
of which no bill of fufpenjion or advocation, nor action of reduction 
Joall be competent ; and in cafe of fuch depofition, the fchool foall im- 
mediately be declared vacant, and the election of another fchoolmafler 
hall take place.’ 
Why {choolmafters fhould be deprived of the right of appeal, is 
a problem dificult to be folved. That it fhortens bufinels, is 
unqueftionably true ; but, bya parity of argument, an extenfion of 
the principle to every caufe that comes before the civil and eccle- 
fiaftical courts, would be equally ufeful. ‘The Church of Scot- 
land has never laid claim to the gift of infallibility ;. and it is the 
height of incongruity to fyppofe, that her fecond loweft court is 
fallible in cafes of the moft trifling defcription, and infallible in 
thofe which affect the character and fortune of certain people, 
unfortunately confidered in a lefs refpe€table light than what 
their general merits and. ufefulnefs to fociety warrants them to 
be regarded. Iam, Sir, yours, &c. Unpanvs. 
TO 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Malt Tax, with a Propofal for afcertaining the Relative 
Qualities of the Barleys of England and Scotland. 


Sir, 


Ir was but the other day I got your Magazine of May 
laft. Upon the fubjeé& of an equal malt duty upon grain the 
produce of Scotland as of England, I have heard and read fome 
tenfe, and much nonfenfe; but the one who feems to under- 
ftand the matter moft thoroughly, is your Correfpondept N. be- 
ginning in page 224. And the experiment he mentions in’ page 
226, to have been tried in the year 1787, upon equal quantities of 
Norfolk and beft Scots barley, the latter being 3 lib. per boll 
heavier than. the other, would be perfeétly decifive of the queftion, 
had your Correfpondent thought proper to have the fact authenti- 
cated with the names of the perfons who made that experiment. 
Without that, it is no more than the bare affertion of an anony- 
mous author; fo cannot be attended to in Parliament. It is too 
late for this feffion: But as the news-papers tell us, a hint was 
given, that, upon evidence being produced of the juftice of our 
Scots claim, to a large diminution of that tax, fo ruinous to our 
agriculture, redrefs would be given; it fureiy were well worth 
while, early after next harveft, to apply to the Commiffioners of 
Excife, Barons of Exchequer, ‘or other public office, to appoint a 
maltfter, diftiller, and brewer, men in whom the Commiffioners, 
fc. have confidence, to repeat the experiment of 1787; and fhould 
the refult be the fame, or nearly fo, get it attefted by the Court 
that authorized it, and.a printed copy fent, under a blank cover, to 
each member of Parliament in London. I need not add, that 
this fhould be done as early in next feflion as poflible, that ‘the 
affair may be taken up without delay; and our farmers have 
timeous warning to lay out their land for barley, or give up the 
fowing of it altogether ; as I apprehend they mutt, if no relief, or 
but a trifling one, is granted on malting. By the general name 
of barley, I mean every fpecies of grain that is commonly ufed 
for malting ; for the growth of real barley, I am convinced, is at- 
tempted in few places in Scotland ; and in fewer can it be cultivated 
with advantage, What is generally held out as barley, is a mixture 
of it and bear, which our climate and foil are more adapted to; 
and in the part where I live, the farmers have almoft univerfally 
taken to it, though it muft be a bad crop, as the different grains are 
ripe at different times, and cannot {pring equally in malting: in 
proof of which, I have obferved feveral fields, where, a fortnight 
ago, a tolerably thick crop of bear was fhot; and, this day, going 
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round them, fee the thicknefs nearly doubled, by the bark being 
now fhot alfo. This is the cafe in a diftri& generally held to be 
one of the moft fertile in Scotland after Eaft-Lothian and the 
Carfes, lying between the fea and the {pot where, I believe, your 
Publifher firft faw the light. Many of the belt farmers fpeak of 
returning to the old bear alone. 

I have not time at prefent to fay more, but may perhaps, when 
at leifure, give you fome ftri€tures on the friendly difpute between 


' Sir John Sinclair and Mr. Dempfter. Meantime, I am 


Your very humble fervant, 
Fuly 12. Y. X. 


See 
NOTE BY THE CONDUCTOR. 

The fcheme for afcertaining the relative qualities of Scotith 
barley with thofe of England, pointed out by our Correfpondent, 
feems to be a fair and decifive one; though we apprehend, from 
the earlinefs of the harveft this feafon, that the refult would not 
procure the juftice for this country, which a general inveftigation, 
in erdinary years, would enfure. If he will be fo good as fend 
his addrefs to the Publither, a particular account of the trial made 
in 1787 fhall be forwarded; we not being at liberty to mention, 
in a public manner, the name of the gentleman who gave us the 
communication, though perfeétly fatisfied with its authenticity. N. 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’s MAGAZINE. 


Remarks on the Review of Peebles Survey. 
Sir, 

I am, on the whole, well pleafed with the review of Peebles 
furvey ; but in one point I think the Reviewer is incorreét. It 
is whére he animadverts on Mr Findlater’s obfervation, that the 
knowledge of the food of plants ought to be the foundation of 
the whole praétice of agriculture. In this, I apptehend Mr Find- 
later is right ; and the Resleter perhaps wanders, when he fays, 
that as we have not the command of fire, air, or water, little 
benefit would be gained by that knowledge, 

Fire, air and water, are effential for fupportin ie exvtence of 
animals as well as vegetables ; but as each Witting tribe of animals 
has a peculiar food, befides thofe neceffary for its fubfiftence, fo, it 
is probable from analogy, that every diftin& {pecies of vegetables 
has a proper food befides what is common to all. Earth and duitg 
gre very vague words in the ears of the chemift ; as indefinite as 
ghimal dnd vegetable food. A particular fort of food is neceffary 
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for giving any animal all the energy it is capable of. A man, for 
inftance, may live on vegetables alone. He might even live, but 
he could not thrive, on grafs and other vegetables that would fatten 
a cow. So, for inftance, it is probable, a plant of aed may live 
on what would be prejudicial to wheat. ‘The one may flourifh on 
oils, the other on falts. 

Hence it would doubtléfs be defirable to know what is the food 
of plants. It would amend in a thoufand particulars the praétice 
of agriculture; and one of the firft advantages that might be ex- 
pected to refult from it, would be the faving of the one half of 
the feed now profufely thrown into the ground. 

The neweft theory relative to the food of plants is, that it is 
the gafes or airs, different kinds of which may be extricated in 
more of lefs quantities from particular fubftances, and applied to 
their nourifhment :. although, from fome trials, I am not inclined 
to adopt that theory. Novice Jontor. 

ee 
NOTE BY THE CONDUCTOR. 

We are happy to give all praife to the ingenuity of our worthy 
Correfpondent, Sut i not think he has faid any thing which can 
affect the opinion given by our Reviewer, as we are {till left com- 
pletely in the dark refpeéting the food of plants. In the courfe 
of an extenfive practice, upon almoft every kind of foil, we have 
never difcovered any kind of manure which benefited one kind of 
grain, and proved prejudicial to another. We fubfitute manure 
for the food of plants ; being decidedly of opinion, that he who can 
accumulate the greateft quantity thereof, will, under a parity of 
circumftances, always taife the latgeft crops: On the food of 
plants, fpeculative inquirers may amulet themfelves, by ingenious 
difquifitions: but the true practical agriculturift, who has term 
time in view, will narow his inveftigations ; and reft fatisfied, that 
good tillage, liberal manuring, and iufficient drainage, will inevery 
cafe enfure fuccefs, unlefs phyfical circumftances obftraét the 


operation cf thefe neceffary agents. N. 





To THE CONDUCTOR OF THE. FARMER’s MAGAZINE. 


A Law recommended Jw Regiilating Draitiage. 
Sir, 

Waite paffing fome days in a highly cultivated county late- 
ly, I was forry to fee confiderable tracts of good land loft to the 
proprietors and the public, for want of draining, which might be 
effected at a {mall expence. 
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Upon inquiring into the caufe, I was informed, that it had long 
been the with of tome of the proprietors and tenants ; but that the 
main drain which behoved to be deepened, was a march ditch in- 
volving feveral interefts; and though all would derive very confi- 
derable benefit, it had hitherto been impoflible to get the parties 
to agree. 

This is a ferious evil; and I fhould think might be obviated, 
without much difficulty, by an act fomewhat fimilar to that refpe€t- 
ing fences. I fhould however propofe, that all difputes of this kind 
fhould be fettled by arbiters, mutually chofen by the parties, if 
they can agree ; if not, then the Sheriff of the county to name 
them ;, which arbiters fhould have full power to award each per- 
fon’s fhare of the expence, &c. &c.; and alfo, that their decifion 
fhould be final, without the power of appeal by any of the parties. 

I am of opinion that it woulg alfo be an improvement upon 
the Act for regulating March Fences, were difputes left to arbiters 
as above. 

No man can have a greater refpe€t for the Sheriff courts than I 
have ; but it muft be allowed, that the generality of gentlemen 
filling the office of Sheriff, though well verfed in law, have but an 
indifferent knowledge of country matters. 

If you think the fubje& of the above hints worthy of notice, I 
will be extremely happy to fee your remarks on them. 

Yours, &c. 
An OBsERVER, 

18. Fune, 1803, 


== 
NOTE BY THE CONDUCTOR. 


We perfeétly concur with our Correfpondent in thinking, that 
a law is much wanted for regulating drainage ; becaufe, under 
the circumftances condefcended upon, it is impracticable for an 
individual, however well inclined, to drain the lands in his poflef- 
fion, unlefs conterminous pofleffors can be obliged to join in the 
previous operations. 

From our intimate knowledge with the diftri€t alluded to, we can 
fafely declare, that the hints offered above are well founded ; and 
we truft the fubje& will be noticed more largely on an after occa- 
fion. We have only to add, that the future correfpondence of the 
§ Obferver’ will be highly acceptable, 
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Thoughts on the Import and Export of Grain, and on the high 
Duties on Diftillation. 
Sir, 

ON examining the accounts of exports and imports of gtain 
prefented to the Houfe of Commons, as publifhed in the 2d vol. 
p- 327. of your Magazine, it appears that, during the firft 50 
years, the exports exceeded the imports, to the very latge amount 
of 29,256,573 quarters of grain of different forts; and that in 
the laft 48 years, fay from 1751 to 1799, the imports exceeded 
the exports by 13,674,979 quarters. If we add what has been 
imported during thefe laft four years, I think you will find the 
imports of grain little fhort of 20,000,000. You will obferve, 
thefe imports confifted of wheat, oats, rye, and peas; while 
there was a furplus of 3,738,300 quarters of barley, exported in 
that time; from which it appears, we have a large furplus 
of barley, annually, more than is confumed at home. This 
fhould be generally known, in order that farmers may learn the 
real caufe of the frequent, and particularly of the prefent de- 
preflion of that article; that they may provide againft it, as far 
as lies in their power, when the nature of the foil, and en- 
gagements with their landlords will admit, to raife more wheat 
and oats in its place. Indeed, from thefe accounts it appears, 
that from the year 1790 to 1799, we imported a little bar- 
ley ; but it is to be remembered, that, in that time, the duties 
on the diftilleries were very fmall, in comparifon to what they 
now are; which, together with the high duty on malt, muft make 
barley-every feafon a moft unfaleable article, fo long as the prefent 
fyftem continues ; and while it does, it muft be as heavy a pref- 
fure on agricultural improvements, as the iithe fyftem in Eng- 
land is, which you fo jultly reprobate. ‘The Government are fo 
fully occupied in watching and guarding againft the defigns of 
an inveterate enemy, that they have little time to beftow on agri- 
cultural improvements ; which, after all, I think fhould be the 
firft obje€&t of every government, efpecially after what was felt 
in 1800 and 1801. But if the landed intereft have any influ- 
ence on the Legiflature, 1 would think it might naturally occur to 
them, that laying a duty on the diftilleries nearly equal to a pro- 
hibition, muft tend to deprefs their tenantry, while it holds forth 
a premium tothe farmer abroad ; and the frauggler, who fupplies 
the country as regularly with gin, that pays no duty, as our 
home diftiller could, if he were not under fuch reftritions. No 
doubt, when fpirits were low-priced, the people made a bad ufe 
of them; but at that time, trade was profperous, wages high, 
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and a political phrenzy in their minds. The very oppofite is 
now the cafe. Spirits are {till confumed, but in more moderation ; 
and as they are become an effential article of confumption, better 
fupply them with Britifh than with foreign. Mr Prrr was aware 
the people in this country had a {trong propenfity for gambling; and 
he turned this to a great national account, from which he and his 
fucceffor draw about 300,0001. annually. Should this fame po- 
lice lead government to gratify the public with Britith fpirits, 
and to drive the {muggler from the coaft, there is little doubt 
but there would be above 1,000,000 quartera more barley con- 
fumed in that article, and above a million fterling of more revenues 
raifed than at prefent, which the country lofes. It would alfo give 
fuch a fpur to agriculture, as would likely be the means of raifing 
fuch fupplies of all other ferts of grain, as might in time prevent 
us from depending for a part of our bread-corn on foreign coun- 
tries. As it appears from your 2d vol. page 135-6, that not one 
half ef the land in Britain, fit for cultivation, is under the plough ; 
it muft be owing to the want of internal encouragement, that 
we at any time ftand in need of foreign {upplies; having ample 
means within ourfelves, not only for fubfiftence but even for 
exportation to other countries, if our refources were brought 
into action. I hope your Publication, being conducted on libe- 
ral principles, will be attended to by thofe who have power to 
remove the obftacles to improvements; and that, in place of 
being dependent upon other nations for corn, we may in time 
have a furplus to part with, which is the earneft with of 
A ForrarsHirE Farmer. 


P. §.—Should the above meet with your approbation, I mean 
to propofe, hereafter, a mode for the confumpt of barley, fimple 
in its nature, but beneficial to the landed intereft and the come 
munity at large. 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Letter from Dr Hunter, York. 
Sir, 

Tur inclofed is intended as a paper in the th or 6th vol. df the 
Georgical Effays; and if it fuits your Magazine, it is at your fer- 
vice in the November Number, which will be fome months be- 
fore my publication. I find many papers of mine inferted in an 
Agricultural Magazine, publifhed in London; and thefe papers 
not being mentioned as extradts from the Georgical Effays, have 
the appearance ef making me a fupporting correfpondent = 5 
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Work, which I really am not. I never fhall communicate with 
any periodical work, yours excepted, and perhaps with the An- 
nals. Let me heat from you foon. Have you feen Ds Harri- 
fon’s theory of the rot, in Mr Young’s laft number? I by no 
means coincide with him in opinion. The difeafe moft certain- 
ly proceeds from an organized. animal bred in mares, It is 
commonly called a fluke, from its refemblance in thape to a floun- 
der, or rather a fole. It is found in all the biliary du&ts, and 
nowhere elfe. I have a paper on the fubje&t. Some circumftan- 
ces regarding the rot are curious. I fee no way how to make a 
medicine to operate upon thofe flukes, in confequence of their 
having taken fo fingular a fituation. ‘The foot rot is alfo an ob- 
fcure difeafe ; when inveterate, it eats away the very hoof. 
I am, yours, &c. A. Hunter. 


ee 
On the Smut in Wheat. 


Or the fmut there feems to be two kinds; the one comes 
out a little earlier than the other, but both fpring from the fame 
root, and have the {mut formed in what I call the aterus, or 
foliym vaginans, fome time before the ear makes its appearance. 
The one that is the moft early, comes out naked, the whole of 
its chaff being quite deftroyed; fo that the duft is moftly carried 
off by the wind before the crop is harvefted. This kind is 
confidered as the leaft deftruétive of the two, as what of the 
duft remains, may be removed when fpread upon the thrafhiug 
floor. But I am not quite certain, whether the wind may not be 
the means of conveying it to found ears, at that time haftening 
to maturity in the fame field. ‘The other kind of fmut does not 
deftroy the chaff; fo that the ear puts on a healthy appearance. 
The fmut is contained in round bags compofed of a dark green 
cuticle, which, when broken, difcharge the black powder. ‘his 
is more dangerous than the other, as the {mutty ears cannot be 
diftinguifhed from fuch as are found, even when placed upon 
the thrafhing floor. ‘Ihe {mut is evidemly a minute vegetable 
body, of the order of fungi, and may frequently be confidered as 
a parafitical plant; but how it comes, at fo early a period, to take 
poffeflion of the infant germ, is a matter hitherto unknown. It 
is moft certain, that when this black powder is rubbed upon 
found grain, that the produce will be in general fmutty. I have 
fometimes found found ears to arife from an infected root; and 
I have feen, though but feldom, found and fmutty graiys in the 
fame ear. ‘The whole of this part of gatural hiftery, is wrape 
up in obfcurity ; but it is a fingular happinefs, that the negative 
principle of {mut may be deftroyed by cestain fteeps, well-known 
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to the farmer. Thefe feem to operate in a twofold capacity, by 
deftroying the germination of the fmut,: and by allowing the far- 
mer to fkim it off during the time of brining. When ftale urine 
and lime are alone ufed, it is plain that the cultivator has no 
view beyond the deftruction of the vegetative principle of the 
{mut ; a practice recommended by many judicious farmers, in 
preferenct to brining and fteeping. 

York, Aug. 26. 1803. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Si, 


I obferve. fome fatisfactory remarks in your laft (page 350), 
relative to the Income or Property tax, fo far as it affects the 
pofleffors of land in Scotland; and judge that additional light 
may be thrown on that important queftion, by publifhing the 
following Memorial from fifteen refpectable Eaft-Lothian far- 
mers, prefented to the Right Honourable Henry Dundas, (Lorn 
Me vite), when the firft a& for levying a tax upon income was 
under confideration of Parliament. I do but juftice to that 
Honourable Perfon, when I ftate, that the application was receiv- 
ed with marked attention ; and that a polite anfwer was inftantly 
tranfmitted to the Memorialifts.. I may alfo add, that it was ge- 
nerally believed, the relief then granted, proceeded entirely from 
the exertions of Lord Melyille; to whom Scotland is undoubt- 
edly under more numerous obligations, than to any Minifte r 
who has guided her internal concerns, fince the Union of the 
two kingdoms. I am, yours, &c. 

A Frienp To Merir. 
ee r 
Unto the Right Honourable HENRY DUNDAS, one of His Majefty’s Principal 
Secretaries of State, 
The Memoriar and Representation of feveral Farmers in the County 
of Eaft Lothian, in behalf of themfzlves, and other Occupiers of Land, in 
that part of Great Britain called Scotland. 


Humbly Sheweth, 


Tuat the Memorialifts obferve, from the votes of the Houfe 
ef Commons, that a bill for impofing a tax upon income, is now 
before that Honourable Houfe; which, if they are rightly in- 
formed, will operate with peculiar hardfhip upon all farmers of 
land; and more particularly, upon thofe refiding in this part of 
the United Kingdom, where improvements are generally in their 
infancy, and rents payable in a different manner than what is 
commonly practifed in England, tags $ 
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Your Memorialifts have no objection againft the tax, pro- 
vided it is levied upon them in the fame proportion as upon 
other clafles of the community; but, with fubmiffion, they 
apprehend that the mode propofed for afcertaining their in- 
comes will be fallacious and unjuft, if; as they are informed, 
the refpe€tive fums payable by them to their landlords in name 
of rent, is to be taken as the criterion. In former times, when 
rents were low, this rule, with fome jultice, might have been 
adopted; but from the late great rife of rents, the increafed 
value of labour, and the comparative low prices of produce, 
their incomes cannot fairly be eftimated at more than one fifth 
of the rental; and upon a number of farms fet within thefe 
few years, if that eftimate was taken, it would even be over~ 
tated. 

The Memorialifts beg leave to fuggeft another circumftance 
which renders every reference to rent improper for afcertaining 
the income of the pofleffor; which is, that fome farms, from 
fertility of foil, local advantages, &c. are naturally capable of 
paying a much greater thare of produce by way of rent to the 
proprietors, than others not fo favourably fituated, although 
the incomes of the poffeffors, in both cafes, may be equal. 
Some farms have been fet, where the landlord may be con- 
fidered as receiving one half of the produce raifed upon them 3 
whereas in others, where the foil is not fo fertile, and greater 
outlay required, the proprietor cannot receive one fifth. The 
tenants upon thefe different farms would therefore, according 
to the propofed mode, be rated towards this tax upon different 
ratios, as their incomes are not in proportion to-the fums payable 
to their refpedtive landlords. 

Another objetion occurring to your Memortialifts is, that the 
occupiers of land lately fet, will be far heavier taxed than thofe 
who poffefs leafes of a more ancient date. The latter will, 
in few cafes, pay more than ten fer cent. upon income, while 
the former would generally be aflefled to the extent of twenty, 
thirty, forty, and even fifty per cent. of the real profits. This 
difference muft unavoidably take place, if rents are to be af- 
fumed as a criterion for afcertaining income. 

But what ftrikes your Memorialiits as a peculiar objeGtion to 
this mode, and which they have no doubt will engage your 
marked attention, is, that farmers in Scotland will generally be 
rated a great deal higher than their brethren in England. In 
Scotland, all rents, in the firft inftance, are received by the 
landlord, who pays every public burthen, a few trifling articles 
excepted ; whereas, in England, the nominal rent does not, in 
moft cafes, exceed one half of what may be called the rea/ rent, 
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as ‘all parochial and parliamentary taxes are payable by the te- 
nantry. This difference of fyftem would neceflarily: occafior 
the farmers in the different countries to-be rated upon different 
principles, even fuppofing their incomes to be exactly the fame, 
and would introduce a moft mvidious diftin@ion. 

~ Your Memorialifts beg leave to repeat, that they have no ob- 
jections againft the tax upon income, providing their incomes: 
are to be afcertained in the famé manner as thofe of other 
people, that is to fay, by their abilities to pay the tax; other- 
wife it would affume a different form than a tax upon their 
incomes. ‘They behieve it will be much eafier to afcertain the 
veal income of the farmer, whofe concerns are all winded up. 
within the year, than thofe of the merchant and manufaturer ; 
and they, with fubmiflion, claim that their proportion of the 
tax fhould be afcertained in the fame way as the incomes of 
every other clafs. ‘They prefume, that the real principle of the 
a&t now before the Houfe is, that every man fhall pay one tenth: 
of his income towards the. fupport of Government: Therefore, 
in making this claim, they requeft no exemption. 


Your Memorialifts truft you will take this bufinefs under 
ferious confideration; and, from. your known attention 
to the public welfare, that they will, through your in- 
terpofition, experience that relief inthe premifes which 
juttice requires. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Ericurus, in Reply to the Brreper.of CoaLHeavers’ Mutton, 
and ¥’s Obfervations on Houfe Lamb; with Remarks on the 
proper mode of afcertaining the real value of the New-Leiceflers, 
by a comparative Trial with the other Breeds of Sheep in the 


Land. 


Srp, 
Ir has given me pleafure to obferve, that the ftri€ture 
which I made on the paragraph inferted in the Edinburgh newf- 
papers, holding up Mr Brodie as the perfon who firft introduced 
the feeding of houfe lamb into Scotland, and to whom the 
butcher markets of the city of Edinburgh have often ftood in- 
debted, has been the means of introducing into your ufeful 
Work a difcuflion concerning the various fpecies of Sheep at 
prefent reared in Britain. 
I hope the champions of the different breeds will come for- 
ward, and argue the merits of their particular favourites: x 4 
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I perfedtly agree with your refpectable correfpondent Mr Demp« 
fter, that it is the fparks from the collifion of argument in a 
free inquiry, that muft light up the torch of truth, by which 
mankind only can explore their way to the ttee of knowledge ; 
a plant of heavenly growth, that mutt {trike root, and grow out 
of faéts, and mutt be trimmed and trained up by experience 
alone, before it can perfe&t its fruit, but not by the fpeculative 
opinions, even of the moft learned and eminent men, as is evi- 
dent from the hiftory of the progrefive improvement of the human 
mind ; for whilft mankind continued to fill the world with difputes 
on the fpeculative opinions of Plato, or of Ariftotle, and other great 
men, they made but poor progrefs in the difcovery of ufeful know- 
ledge, only becoming adepts in the war of words, and flaves to fuper- 
fiition ; till the immortal Bacon arofe, who taught mankind to make 
experiments, and argue from facts. By recording, therefore, facts 
in agriculture, and bringing them before the public, that they 
miay be tried by the teft of opinion, your periodical Publication 
is well adapted for promoting the improvement of Agriculture. 
I, however, have my doubts, if the marks of approbation or 
diflike which you make, as Conductor, upon fundry of the 
papers inferted in the Magazine, will not have the effect to re- 
tard this improvement; for numbers of your readers will form 
their own opinion from yours, without inquiring into the mat- 
ter; the greateft bar to the progrefs of knowledge, being that 
propenfity in the generality of mankind to pin their faith to 
this or that great man’s opinion, name, or authority, rather 
than be at the trouble of inquiring into the merits of the caufe 
themfelves : and in this, they very much refemble the theep we 
are treating of ; for when a leader, more bold than the reft, 
runs in a particular direction, all the reft follow at his tail, 
without reflection. On the other hand, the vain will be difguft- 
ed, if you take no notice of their performances; whilft others, 
from timidity, will keep back their information on important 
fubjects, when they obferve your fentiments differ from their 
own: And I a€tually know this to be the cafe with a farmer 
who has made comparative trials of the value of horfes and 
oxen in labouring his farm, and gives the preference to oxen ; 
but will not communicate his obfervations 3 becaufe he fays that 
you are always at exercife, with your {word ready drawn, and 
is afraid left you wound him to the quick with the tharp nib of 
your critical pen. 

This train of thinking always entered my mind upon peruf- 
ing the notes which you, as Conduétor, attached to various 
papers publifhed in the Farmer’s Magazine 3 and {hall therefore 
proceed to make fome obfervations on your Remarks on the 
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Modern Improvement of Farm Stock, and thofe that were in« 
ferted in anfwer to it, as belonging more particularly to myfelf. 

You fay, No. XIII. p. 37, that * I have certainly confidered 
only one fide of the queftion, and even that, not in a true 
farming point of view;’ adding, ‘ that they (the Leicefter theep) 
are not fo agreeable to the Epicure’s palate, we concede, though 
we by no means allow, this to be the criterion which fhould 
determine the merits of the matter.’ 1 conceive the merits of 
the matter and queftion to be, Whether or not the butcher 
markets of the city of Edinburgh have ftood indebted to Mr 
Brodie for introducing houfe-lamb and large mutton, fo. as to 
have his name obtruded upon the public as a benefactor to his 
country ? I do not think the well-fupplied markets of Edinburgh 
could ever ftand indebted to any individual, for the quantity 
brought to market, fo as to have his name inferted in the newf- 
papers, like thofe illuftrious donors who fend a cart-load of 
coals, or a fat fheep, to warm and feed the poor prifoners, in 
the city jail, at Chriftmas. If, therefore, you confider the fcope 
and intention of my remarks, you muft allow that F have not 
confidered the fubjeét I was treating about improperly. What 
had Epicurus to do with profit and lofs, or a true farming point 
of view ? he occupied no fuch ground; therefore your obferva- 
tions were not at all in point. 

In your remarks, No. XIV. p. 268, you ftate, ‘ That the New- 
Lricefter, or improved breed of fheep, are more profitable to the 
farmer, in general cafes, than many other breeds, may almof be 
received as an axiom.” But } beg leave again to refer you to your 
remarks in the oth page of No. XIII. wherein you fay, ‘ We 
do not affume the privilege of conveying information in a di- 
daétic manner.’ In my opinion, however, the information giv- 
en above is extremely dogmatical ; for where are the felf-evident 
fats, on which you found this axiom? Why have you not 
conveyed to us the proofs on a matter of fuch general uti- 
lity, in order that they may be examined with fcrutinizing 
eyes, before they are fanétioned by public opinion, and re- 
ceived as the foundation of your axiom, which is a pro- 
pofition certainly not evident at firft fight ? You know the 
difficulty of drawing conclufions from experiments or prac- 
tices in agriculture; and are we to adopt as axioms, the af- 
fertions of interefted perfons? In faying this, I difclaim all 
perfonality, and only with to fhoot at folly as it flies; for 
mankind every day deceive themfelves: and when an im- 
prover in agriculture mounts his hobby, and brings him to 
market, he naturally thinks no price equivalent for fo valuable 
an animal: But the purchafer muft be credulous in the extreme, 
who, without a long and proper trial, attaches to all the 2 
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of this moft wonderful animal the fanciful properties which 
the feller fo anxioufly points out to him, in order to make him 
part with his money the more freely. To put this argument 
in a ftronger point of view, I beg leave to ftate the follow- 
ing faét.—The agriculturifts in France are at prefent extreme- 
ly anxious to improve the breed of theep; and, in order to pro- 
duce long wool in that country, fimilar to the long wool in 
England, thefe improvers have wifely found out, that allowing 
the wool to remain two or three years on the backs of their 
fheep, makes it grow two or three times its ordinary length: 
And they fay farther, that they have tried the experiment with 
the greateft fuccefs, and that it produces wool, longer and finer 
than the wool of England, without doing the theep the fmalleft 
injury. And this do€rine is now taught in all the fcientific 
{chools in France, and is followed by ail the patriotic improvers 
of farm ftock in that country. It will not, however, be foon 
received as an axiom in Britain; and fhows the abfurdity of 
placing implicit faith in the hobbies of improvers, before they 
are tried by the teft of experience. 

I thall now proceed to make fome remarks on the papers in 
your laft Number (XIV.), which were intended as anfwers to 
my obfervations on the modern improvement of farm ftock; 
and fhall begin with the breeder of coalheavers’ mutton, as by 
far the moft refpectable. 1. It is not at all furprifing that this 
gentleman fhould refpe& thofe who poffefs fpirit and enterprife 
to give large prices for ewes and tups, by way of introducing a 
moft valuable breed into Scotland. ‘This is very natural, as it 
encourages the trade, and keeps up the extravagant prices of the 
article. He has taken great pains to tell us, that Mr Brodie 
has been a moft fuccefsful farmer; ergo, others fhould follow 
his example, and give eighty guineas for the hire of a ram, in 
order to better their fortunes. I efteem Mr Brodie’s enterprifing 
ipirit, as well as the Breeder of coalheavers’ mutton ; but fee 
no reafon, on that account, why the public ought not to be un- 
deceived, when an attempt is made to impofe upon them. That 
he was the firft perfon who introduced houfe-lamb into the Edin- 
burgh market, is an idea abandoned; as to his mutton, the 
butchers univerfally fay, we do not like the New-Leicefters fo 
well as the black-faced breed, becaufe they do not give fatis- 
faction to our cuftomers. No matter. ‘ Mr Brodie will be- 
nefit himfelf ftill more by introducing this breed of fheep, which 
is perhaps much wanted in Scotland. Now, if a man deferves 
well of his country who raifes two blades of grafs, or two 
ears of corn, where one grew before, is he not alfo deferv- 
ing of praife who produces two pounds of mutton, where on- 
ly one was formerly produced ” Moft undoubtedly. But where 
Rep3 are 
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are the proofs of this? For, in this particular, I will not 
credit the aflertions of even Meff. Bakewell, Cullie, or Brodie ; 
becaufe they cannot be confidered as, impartial judges. But al- 
lowing the Leicefter theep to be a valuable breed, I flatly deny 
that Mr Brodie has the merit of intr oducing them into Scot- 
Jand: nor will I mention him amongft thofe iliuftrious raaapise the 
Duke of Buccleugh, the late Earl of Hopetoun, and other noble- 
men, who brought Mr Bakewell’s theep into this country. And 
I have only to ” te p over the boundary of his farm, at Upper 
Keith, into the ficlds of his neareft neighbour, to_ particularife 
Mr Brown of Johnitonburn, and his friend the late Mr Hepburn 
of Clerkington, who went on purpofe to vifit Mr Bakewell. at 
Dithley, and purchafed rams and ewes of his moft approven 
breed; as alfo, if my memory. ferves me, ftallions and brood 
mares, young bulls and cows: all of which they introduced in- 
to Scotland many years before Mr Brodie ftocked his farm at 
fecond hand, or gave the high prices for the rams and ewes 
of the New-Leiceiter breed, fo much vaunted of. But before 
that the fuperiority of this breed over all others is received as 
an axiom, many and repeated trials ought to be made, in va- 
rious foils and {tuations, at different heights, from the fhores of 
the ocean, to the fummits of the mountains. I cheerfully admit, 
that thefe are a valuable breed of fheep, in fituations where the 
are conftantly fupplied with a full bite of the richeft food; and 
only contend, that their merits have never yet been properly af- 
certained, and are probably much overrated by their breeders. 
But in order that the merits of the different competitors may 
be juftly appreciated by well authenticated facts, let a field, or 
fields, of an equal quality of foil, be divided by a railing, and each 
of the divifions facked up about Augutt, one with the New-Lei- 
cefters, the other with the black-faced breed ; two chofen little 
flocks picked out by their refpective breeders, in the fame condi- 
tion, as to age, fat, &c.3 let each of the flocks be accurately 
weighed, when they are put into the enclofure ; and if turnips are 
deemed neceflary for fupporting the New-Leiceiters through the 
winter, let the black-faced be ferved with an equal quantity. 
Next fummer, when the lambs are fit for yeaning, let the ewes and 
lambs of each breed be again weighed ; the ewes being then with- 
drawn, the lambs are to continue, and ought to be weighed again 
at the end of the feafon, before they are put to turnip 3 aj gain, 
when they are put into their refpective enclofures, when clipped 5 
and at the end of the feafon, they may be flaughtered, and the 
weight and value of their quarters, wool, tallow, oftals, and 
quality of their fleth, will all be accurately afcert: iined 5 or if it 
ig judged neceflary, the experiment may be continued in. this 
mann cry 
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manner, till the fheep are two, three, or four years old. Similar 
trials ought alfo to be made with the Leicefters and Cheviot 
breed, Ryeland and South-down, not forgetting the Caithnefé' 
and Zetland, in various fituations, from the moft fheltered, to the 
coldeft: expofures: and after repeated trials, it would then be 
known, if the New-Leicefters are the moft proper and profit- 
able kind of theep, for confuming the fheep paftures of England 
and Scotland, or within what range of foil and climate they 
ought to be reared; for I cannot at prefent admit, that they alone 
are the favourites of nature, and that the particular forms and 
‘qualities which the has given ‘to the different breeds of every 
animal, as well as theep, to fuit their local fituations, were not 
given for wife and ufeful purpofes. It is obvious, that in making 
this experiment, it would not be a fair trial, to bring the black- 
faced or Cheviot breed, dire€tly from the mountains, and con- 
fine them to pafture in the enclofure : it is as impoffible that fuch 
fheep could thrive as well there as the new Leicetters, as to fup- 
pofe, that this laft would thrive as well, if carried to the moun- 
tains, as the native breeds of thefe regions. Lhe mountain fheep 
in the enclofure, would be in the fituation of a wild buck in a 
cage; they would negleét their pafture, and pant after liberty on 
their native mountains; for fuch is the effects of habit, that even 
man, with all his fuperior intellectual powers, cannot refift, and 
muft bend to its force. Whillt, on the other hand, the New-Lei- 
cefter, crammed like a ftuffed turkey by the hand of man from the 
day it was dropped, and brought up in the lap of pienty ; if left 
to fhift for itfelf upon the mountains, it would die for want of 
energy to procure food ; a virtue, the offspring of neceflity, which 
can only be reared, and brought to perfection, by rigid difcipline, 
in the {chool of adverfity. In order, therefore, that the compara- 
tive trial of the different breeds may be fair, the two kinds com- 
pared, fhould always be bred in the fame pafture, and inured to 
the fame food and habits of life, as mentioned above. 1 know 
from experience, that black-faced lambs or hogs brought from 
the mountains, do not thrive fo well in an enclofure, particularly 
upon turnips, as the white-faced or Englith breed; the former 
like every other wild animal, being conftantly in motion, and en- 
deavouring to efcape ; whilft the more judicious amufement which 
the Englith theep took was, like honett John Bull, quietly to fill 
their bellies. But this was only the effect of early habits; for the 
Englith lambs, gorged from the day of their birth with the readieft 
food, had been taught by their dams to eat the turnip, and had 
lain at their eafe when their mothers fed, or paftured around 
them; whilft the mountain lambs, every day fince they were 
dropped, had been conftantly in the pra¢tice of ranging about with 
Ppp4 theirs, 
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theirs, in queft of a fcanty and. precarious fuftenance. From an 
imperfect experiment I made this feafon, I am the more inclined 
to call in queftion the fuperior excellence of the New-Leicefter, or 
large Englith fheep, over the black-faced, or other fmaller ones, 
On the 14th of May laft, I weighed fix white-faced or Englith hogs, 
of a crois betwixt the new-Leicefter and Cheyiot breed, cmkaiae 
lait year at St Bofwell’s fair, and fix black-faced hogs, from the 
mountains in Perthfhire, purchafed fome weeks after; the fix 
Englith hogs weighed 42{t. Edinburgh flefh weight, or 6 cwt. 
2.qrs. 2 lib. avoirdupois; the fix black-faced 34 it. 15 lib. fleth 
weight, or 4 cwt. 1 qr. 9 lib. avoirdupois. On their being weigh- 
ed again, on the 31ft of June, the Englifh hogs weighed g0 ft. 
7 lib. ; increafe 8 it. 7 lib. or 1 cwt. 1 qr. 7 lib. over hye weight : 
"The black-faced 44 ft. 6 lib.; increafe g it. 7 lib. or 1 cwt, 1.qr.24 
lib.; difference in favour of the black-faced hogs, {t. or 174 lib. avoir. 
dupois. From the above ftatement, it appears, that the balance was 
in favour of the black-faced mountain theep, even under unfavour- 
able circumftances, as they had not forgot their wandering habit 
of life. I do not mean, however, to hold out this experiment as 
by any means conclufive, haying neither been begun in time, nor 
carried to the proper length, for forming a carrect opinion 3 but it 
muft raife doubts in an inquiring mind, if the pretended great 
fuperiority of the New-Leiceiter, or other large breeds, over the 
{maller ones, in producing mutton, has any foundation in truth, 
to fanction the extravagant prices demanded for them; but that 
truth is only to be come at, by many and repeated comparative 
trials, which I warmly recommend to be made by difinteretted 
perfons, in various fituations ; the refult of which, I with to fee 
from time to time inferted in your Magazine. It is faid, that the 
New-Leicefters come to perfeCtion at an earlier age than the o- 
ther breeds ; but fome of the black-faced fheep aboye mentioned, 
that were rejected by the butcher in the month of July, on ac- 
count of the {mallnefs of their fize, have been killed this month 
(September) for family ufe, and contained of tallow (kidney fat 
included) 11 lib. Dutch, being exaétly the weight of the quarter. 
The delicacy of butcher meat and other animal food, principally 
glepends on the finenefs of the mufcular fibre, and this again, on 
the fmallnefs of the animal; whether black or white-faced, Scotch 
or Englifh; and will always be in proportion to the bone, and 
natural fize of the animal ; otherwife, it would be an incongruous 
offspring of nature, and not in the fitteft ftate for fupporting its 
exiftence. Particular individuals may differ from this rule; but 
every breed, or clafs of animals, will be found to agree with it in 
general. ‘The delicacy of the flefh, combined with the fmallnefs 
of the bone and finenefs of the mufcular fibre, is eminently con- 
{picuous in the flefh of a fmall Highland ftot, when compared 
— ? with, 
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with that of a large Englifh ox. ‘Travelling or exercife can never 
improve the flefh of any of the domefticated animals, but. muft 
make it worfe, by increafing the firength of the mufcular, fibre: 
hence the flefh of wild animals is always tough, hard, and dry; 
and the flefh of the domefticated animals will always be found the 
moft delicate eating, when they are fattened on the richeft paf- 
tures, where they lye at their eafe, as Milton deferibes the cattle 
gn paradife, 
* On the grafy 
Couch’d, and now filled with pafture gazing fat.’ 


It may alfo be added, that the fleth of the female of every ani- 
mal is more delicate eating than that of the male, their mafcular 
fibres not being fo ftrong, even as the male when caftrated at an 
early period; and on that account, they are alfo eafier fattened. 
‘The popular predileétion for wedder mutton, feems therefore, 
among{t many others, to be a popular error. 

I have no predilection for black-faced fheep, otherwife than on 
account of their fmall fize ; and prefer fmall animals of any breed, 
not only on account of their being more delicate eating, but be- 
caufe I think they are fattened at lefs expence, that is to fay, that 
they will increafe more in weight, in proportion to the food th 
eat, than the larger animal: And my reafons for thinking fo are, 
iff, That the fine and lefs tenfe fibres of the {mall animal more 
eafily expand, and allow the internal veficles interfperfed through 
the flefh, to be filled with fat, and other animal juices, in the 
procefs of feeding, which renders it more marbled, juicy, and 
delicate eating, than that of larger animals; the mufcular fibres of 
thofe being more rigid, refift, in a greater degree, the entry of 
the fat and juices into the internal veficles, which, added to the 
itrength of the fibre, occafions the large animal to be more dif- 
ficult to feed, and its flefh coarfer, and lefs juicy and pala- 
table, than that of fmall ones: 2d/y, The greateft increafe of 
weight in the procefs of fattening, is laid on upon the furface. 
Now it is obvious, to mathematical demonftration, and confe- 
quently may, with fome propriety, be received as an axiom, 
that the furface of {mall animals is much larger, in proportion 
to their weight or fize, than the furface of large ones. There. 
fore, for both thefe reafons, the fitnefs of the {mall animal to 
fatten and increafe in weight, is much greater than in the large 
one; and if that is the cafe, the additional weight will be laid up- 
on the ‘fmall animal, with lefs expenditure of food. I frankly 
however confefs, that this opinion is in a great meafure founded 
upon theory, having never proved it by facts myfelf; but I think 
it has been fupported, in many inftances, from the aftonifhing in- 
creafe of weight to which {mall Highland cattle have frequently 
been brought. I believe it has been proved, by pretty accurate 
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experiments, that cattle eat in proportion to their weight; at 
Jeaft I knew an inftance of it feveral years ago, when two large 
oxen, equal in weight in the quarters to four fmall. ones, ate re- 
gularly the fame weight of turnips and hay whilft feeding. 

I have been told, by a farmer who frequents Morpeth market, 
that in that great emporium, he can fell fheep, of the weight of 
15 lib. per quarter, at one penny per pound dearer than he can 
fheep of 25 lib. per quarter. If this is a fa€t, does it not account 
for the butchers in Newcaftle, Manchefter, Leeds, Sheffield, Bir- 
mingham, &c. &c. &c. felling two quarters of the New Lei- 
celters for one of the black-faced? The reafon is obvious; they 
cannot give the coalheavers, keelmen, pitmen, miners, and fa- 
bricators, fo good a pennyworth of the one as of the other, fee- 
ing they aaale them fo much dearer themfelves. The cafe 
is exadtly fimilar in Dalkeith market. The fa&t, therefore, which 
the matter in the bufinefs of theep-breeding has brought forward 
in fupport of his arguments, militates againft them, and the con- 
clufion he draws; and I have not a doubt, but. that, in the pro- 
grefs of luxury, every perfon, from Cornwall fouthward, to Caith- 
nefs northward, will in time learn to defpife the large, coarfe, 
oleaginous mutton, and give a decided preference. to the delicate 
flefh of the {maller ones. 

The breeder of coalheavers’ mutton informs us, that, § when 
hungry from the plough, he has often dipped toafted bread in- 
to the drippings of his delicious mutton, and then ate the bread 
with pleafure and avidity.’ What will not people do when they 
are hungry! Ihave heard of them eating the foles off their 
thoes; and. I can tell him, that the Ruffian failors, when in 
this country, ufed often to climb the lamp-pofts, and dip their 
bread into the rancid train oil of the lamp, and then eat the 
bread with pleafure and avidity. Ben Johnfon, the poet, ufed 
to remark, that his wit and genius were improven by good wine ; 
and obferved, that he always produced his beft dramatic fcenes 
whenever a but of fack of the beft quality was tapped. I 
am however afraid, that the fop in the pan has been too 
heavy for the breeder of coalheaver mutton’s ftomach, and 
has hurt his reafoning faculties; learned doctors telling us, 
that all diforders in the head proceed from the ftomach; for 
I cannot account for the paragraph: which immediately fol- 
lows, on any other principle. He fays—* Epicurus mutt allow 
me to put him right alfo in one other article: Mr Brodie 
never did feed what was known by the name of boufe lamb.’ 
What is the meaning of this? Was the writer labouring under 
the effe€ts of the fop in the pan, or has he never read the re- 
marks on the modern improvement of farm ftock, any more 
than he did the paragraph which gave rife to it, which was 
| exprefsly 
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exprefsly written to undeceive the public, by fhowing that Mr 
Brodie never did feed what is called houfe lamb, and even that 
none fuch were ever fed in Scotland for fale, but in one year? 
Did 1 not exprefsly fay, that Mr Brodie, fome time ago, bred 
early famb for fuppiying the Edinburgh market? How, there- 
fore, can he put me right on a point which | had exprefsly ad- 
mitted? He further adds, ‘ that Mr Brodie, by fome means 
beft known to bimjelf, had the addre/s to make the ewes of this 
very breed take the tup at a very early feafon, fo as to bring the 
earlieft lambs to the Edinburgh market, of any perfon in that vi- 
cinity at that period; and 1 have been informed, that he fold 
thefe lambs, to the amount of a hundred, at twenty fhillings, or 
one guinea each. Now, Epicurus talks of thefe lambs of Mr 
Brodie’s weighing only 24 or 3 lib. per quarter,’ &c. I mutt 
here inform him, that the purchafers of early jamb in the Edin- 
bargh market are ladies and gentlemen, who enjoy, in that ele- 
gant city, their ofzvm cum dignitale—or lawyers, who do not re- 
quire a fop in the pan to retrefh them after hard labour. » They 
herefore prefer delicate early lamb, of a {mall fize, which is 
ferved up cold at fupper; and on that account, it is believed, 
I will be found pretty correét with refpect to the fize of Mr 
Brodie’s early lamb. But if any doubt remains with him, let 
him confult the Edinburgh butchers, who will inform him 


as to the weight and fat of Mr Brodie’s early lamb, when 
compared with what is now brought to market from other 


places. Your correfpondent judges it was motives of prudence 
that made Mr Brodie give up the rearing of early lamb. Tam 
of the fame opinion. Probably his farm of Upper Keith, al- 
though of a dry foil and warm expofure, is fituated at too great 
a diftance from the fea, for raifing a bellyful of rich’ paf- 
ture grafs, always fo neceflary for the New-Leicefters, parti- 
cularly when fattening their lamb. 

Mr Brodie, according to your correfpondent’s account, iby 
fome means beft known to himfelf, had the addrefs of making 
his fheep, which are fometimes tardy at procreating, take 
the tup ata very carly feafon. ‘This is a moft important dif- 
covery: why does he conceal his light under a bufhel, or 
hide his talents in a napkin? If Mr Brodie does not chufe 
that his country fhould ftand indebted to him for a free 
ditcovery of this valuable fecret, let him boldly go to the 
Houfe of Commons, and demand a bonus for his fectet, out of 
the public purfe. It is certainly of ten times more value than 
Elkington’s mode of draining ; and he will undoubtedly be fup- 
ported to his demand by a formidable band of patriots, on both 
jides of the Houfe, who now thew their regard for their coun- 
ity, by reforming farm flock. A refpe@table author on agri- 
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culture informs us, that when the good women in the High- 
lands want to make their cows take the bull, they lead them 
out to crep a certain herb called bulling-grafs, which has the ef- 
feé&t of making them take the bull immediately. Perhaps this 
rare grafs has been difcovered upon the farm of Upper Keith; 
and, if fo, it is to be hoped that fome of it will be brought to 
market, for the good of the public. As to what the mafter in 
fheep-breeding fays, refpe€&ting the wool of the Leicefter breed 
being more valuable than the Ryeland, the fineft in the ifland; 
I will by no means difpute the point, becaufe | am not a compe- 
tent judge of the matter; only I muft add, that what he ad- 
vances on that head, is by no means fatisfa€tory, at leaft to me. 
He fays, that, formerly, many of the breeders of the long, or 
heavy-wooled Lincolnfhire breed, clipped twelve pounds per 
fleece over their whole flock, which they fold for 1s. per lib., or 
12s. per fleece ; whereas the Ryeland only averages 3 lib., 
which fells at 3s., or gs. per fleece. From which he leaves the 
reader to infer, that it is more profitable rearing long, than fhort 
wool. But the fallacy of this argument will appear evident, 
when it is known, that he is comparing the largeft breed of 
theep in England (and even that not the New-Leicefters, whofe 
merits he is defending), with the fmalleft, perhaps not half the 
weight of the large Lincoinfhire breed ; and if fheep eat in pro- 
portion to their weight, which is highly probable, the fine fhort- 
woolled kind will have a decided preference ; as an acre of fheep 
pafture will then produce more money, in fhort, than long wool ; 
the only criterion by which a juft comparifon can be drawn. 

We are alfo informed, that the New-Leicefters are creeping 
lowly up the hills of Scotland. I know, by actual experience, 
from the great quantity of fat they carry on their backs, that 
they will creep flowly, indeed, up hill; and I fhrewdly fufpea, 
that in their progrefs upwards, or at leaft before they are domef- 
ticated in thefe regions, they will leave their outward coat of fat 
behind them, together with the tallow in their bellies, the pride 
and boaft of their breeder. Before I have done with this gen- 
tleman, I muft add, that in the outfet of his paper, he under- 
took to prove, that the New-Leicefter breed, producing two 
pounds of mutton, where one was produced before, was much 
wanted in Scotland ; and that much praife was due to Mr Bro- 
die, for introducing that valuable breed into this country. But 
I have thewn, that in place of proofs, he has only brought af- 
fertions, without a fingle fact to fupport them ; and that how- 
ever valuable this breed may be, Mr Brodie at Upper Keith was 
not the perfon who introduced it into Scotland. 

Before I conclude, I beg leave to fay a few words to your 
correspondent F. E.; whole arguments are fo obfcure, being 

— | delivered 
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delivered in a fort of parables, that I confefs I do not under-: 
ftand them. What does he mean by this apothegm? ‘ A cer- 
tain author wrote a book, and after much trouble and ex- 
pence in the publifhing it, he could find nobody that would 
buy it,’ &c. What is all this to the queftion at iffue? to 
me it is inexplicable. As to being unfortuffate in the choice 
of hog mutton, I never afferted that it was good eating. I 
only adduced the faé&t, to thew, that young fheep, of other 
breeds than the New-Leicefters, if well fed, would die as well 
as they: nor did Lever difpute, but that there was much plea- 
fure to be procured under a blanket or a petticoat; I only in- 
fitt, that the wool of the New-Leicefters, of. which thefe ar- 
ticles are made, is not near fo fine or valuable as the fhort cloth- 
ing wool, which fells for more money; and, from the prefent 
ftate of Europe, muft every day become more and more valuable ; 
and renders the extenfion and improvement of the fhort-woolled 
fheep abfolutely neceflary for preferving the wool]+1 manufac 
ture of England. Your correfpondent is fo dull, ignorant, or 
affected, that he does not know my motive for writing the ob- 
fervations on the modern improvement of farm ftock. I muft 
therefore tell him, that it was to detect the fraud, and expofe 
the folly of the perfon, who inferted the abfurd paragraph in che 
Edinburgh newfpapers, holding up Mr Brodie to the public eye 
as an object of praife and admiration, for benefiting the E:in- 
burgh markets with his houfe lamb and coarfe mutton, when, 
in faét, he did not deferve it; but this your correfpondent at- 
tributes to the envy of a little mind. I may furely here fafely 
apply to him the precept of the great mafter in morals: ‘ Why 
beholdeft thou the mote that is in thy brother's eye, but confideref? not 
the beam that is in thine own eye ? for with what judgment ye judge, 
ye foall be judged, and with what meafure ye mete, it fball be mea- 
Jured to you again.’ I fhall therefore be bold to tell him, that the 
envy of a little mind proceeds from vanity, the offspring of ig- 
norance, combined with affe€tation, ef which he has pled guil- 
ty. Of this, nothing can be more ftriking, than from my hav- 
ing had occafion to mention a name, for the purpofe of fubitan- 
tiating a faét, and his laying hold of this circumftance, to hold 
up Mr Brodie as a man of fortune, who has arifen to opulence ; 
and, in fo doing, he has been odious enough to draw compari- 
fons betwixt them, and has even made the other fuffer (in his 
opinion), becaufe he is not fo rich as Mr Brodie. If this is not 
the effect of vanity, fermenting on the dregs of a little, fordid, 
groveling mind, I do not know what it is. I muft therefore 
look upon him as the officious friend of Mr Brodie, who inferted 
the paragraph in the Edinburgh newfpapers, probably without 
his knowledge or confent; and eertainly that gentleman was 
very 
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very little obliged to him for his officious interference in this 
bufinefs. There was certainly no occafion for obtruding him 
upon the public. His aétual merit, as a fpirited farmer, is 
well eftablifhed, and for which he fhall always be juitly appre- 
ciated by Yours, &c. 

Ericuxus. 


NOTE BY THE CONDUCTOR. 


Refpe& for our old friend Zpicurus, with whom we have 
been long connected, engages us to prefent the above paper ver- 
batim, in fo far as our management is implicated. Perhaps fome 
of his remarks might have been fpared ; but, being made, a juftifi- 
catory plea is neceflary. We are not afraid of the difcuflion, 
though aware it can afford little pleafure on either fide. On that 
account, we {hall be concife. 

The practice adopted by us, of occafionally offering remarks 
on the communications of correfpondents, was early recom- 
mended by a refpectable friend, as being the alone beft method of 
maintaining the congruity of the work. Befides, it occurred, 
that the diftance betwixt each publication, rendered remarks par- 
ticularly neceffary, in the fink inftance, otherwife the fubject 
might, in a great meafure, be forgotten before the fucceeding 
Number was publifhed. In making remarks, we are juftified by 
the Mufeum Rufiicum, an agricultural work, publifhed in London 
about thirty-feven years ago, and even by the practice of many 
cotemporary editors. But why fhould we appeal to any autho- 
rity at all, feeing that the ftrongeft fupport may be drawn from 
the very paper before us. Our worthy correfpondent quotes a 
paflage from Mr Dempfter’s letter, which is much to our mind ; 
and here we reft our juftification. If the fparks. from the colli- 
fion of argument light up the torch of truth, and lead the inquirer 
to the tree of knowledge, then every additional remark or argu- 
ment that is made muft tend to promote thefe ends. ‘The re- 
marks in queftion have procured three or four additional pages 
from Epicurus; and had the one been avoided, it is more than 
probable that the information communicated in the other would 
have been loft to the public. 

Having noticed our correfpondent’s exordium, the criticifms 
offered by him call next for our attention, Whether he is a fair 
critic, and whether he confounds one part of a difpute with ano- 
ther altogether unconnected with the former, we are not bound 
to fay. He is keen, and perhaps, in fome inftances, fteps beyond 
his object. In his eagernefs to procure good mutton and good 
cloth, he perhaps forgets that none of thefe are great objects 
to the farmer who muft keep term-time. Such muft confider 
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a given quantity of food, and not which will yield the greateft 
relith to his palate, or the fofteft clothing to his back. 

Epicurus’s firft letter feemed to embrace two objects: sft, To 
detect the fallacy of the paragraph inferted in the Edinburgh newf- 
papers; and, 2dly,'T'o depretiate the New-Leicefter, or, what is com- 
monly called the improved breed of fheep. In our remarks upon 
that letter, we virtually jomed him im his firft objeé, at leaft fo 
far as refpected the matter of houfe lamb; and, with reipeé& to 
the fecond, i. ¢. the merit or value of the New-Leicefter breed of 
fheep, we remarked, that he had not confidered the fubjeé in a 
true point of view, that is to fay, his arguments were folely di- 
rected to the quality of their fleth, not to the profit and lofs arifing 
from the breed. ‘This is the fum and fubftance of the difpute, 
fo far as we interfered ; and let any impartial perfon examine his 
paper, and the attendant remarks, and fay, whether the latter are 
not ftri€tly applicable. If the paper had been confined to the pa- 
ragraph in the newfpapers, Epicurus would have been perfectly 
right, when he fays that he had nothing to do with profit and 
lofs ; but the remark made by us applied to another part, in which 
profit and lofs was materially concerned. 

Whether the compliment we paid to the author of the letter fign- 
ed © A Breeder of Coalheavers’ Mutton,’ be juft or not, we muft 
leave to be determined by thofe who are acquainted with the me- 
rits of that refpectable gentleman. ‘This, however, and the re- 
mark which followed, viz. that it might almoft be received as an 
axiom, that, in general cafes, the New-Leicefter, or improved 
breed of fheep, are more profitable to the farmer than many o- 
ther breeds, forms the effence of his fecond criticifm. We are 
therein accufed of acting dida€tically, dogmatically, and, ‘in fhort,, 
of giving opinions altogether unfupported by proof. We did not 
know before, that giving a fimple opinion was acting dida€tically, 
and are yet to learn, that didactic and dogmatic are fynonymous 
terms. But be thefe things as they may, we muit be allowed to 
think, that the rapid fpread of the New-Leicefter over a great 
part of the ifland, is a ftrong proof of their intrinfie and tupe- 
rior quality as feeders. We do not fay that the extenfion of the 
breed warrants us to lay down as an axiom, that they are the beft 
breed ; but it certainly juftifies the opinion given, that, in gene- 
ral cafes, they will prove more profitable to the farmer than many 
others. Does Epicurus mean to maintain, that every animal feeds. 
or fattens in direét proportion to the food it confumes? If he 
does, we might ufe the argumentum ad hominem in return, were 
we not averfe to making an application. 
With regard to the mode of afcertaining the value of different 
breeds, we can have no obje€tion to what 1s fuggefted by Epicu- 
rini, 
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rus, and are of opinion, that few people are better qualified to: 
conduct fuch trials than himfelf. Local circumftances, with him, 
are favourable to fuch comparative inveftigations, and we are fa- 
tisfied with his accuracy. Befides, he fhould remember, that the 
enus probandi lies upon his fhoulders, and not upon the gentle- 
men who have defended the New-Leicefter, or improved breed of 
theep. 

If Epicurué’s friend, who has made a comparative trial of oxen 
and horfes in farm labour, will favour the public with the refult 
of his experiments, through the channel of our Magazine, we 
promife, that he fhall. pafs the ordeal without a touch from our 
fword, though we will’not engage for our correfpondents. Why 
need the gentleman be afraid ? If the comparative trial is accu- 
rate; if it is fairly detailed; and if his conclufions are juftly 
drawn, “he may fafely come forward ; and we may add, that if 
he annexes his name, the communication cannot fail to have weight 
with an impartial public. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


An Anfwer to Obfervations on Tithes, No. XIII. p. 61—76. 
Sir, . 


In your 13th Number, A Friend to Improvements obferves, that 
* you did right in giving a place’ to a’ paper of mine on tithes, 
in the’ preceding one, ‘ as it ferved to difplay the weaknefs of 
the caufe.’ I thank you for that indulgence, and venture to 
prefume on a repetition.of the favour, even though your com- 
pliance fhould afford him additional matter for expofing the weak- 
nefs of my arguments. You happened, however, to give my 
obfervations an improper title. Inftead of defending tithes, I al- 
lowed the exaction of them to be unfavourable to improvements 
in agriculture, to be often vexatious and oppreflive to occupiers 
of land, and attended with odium, trouble, and lofs, to the ex- 
actors. ‘Thus far the gentleman and I agree; and, confequent- 
ly, we muft agree concerning the propriety of getting rid of 
them in a fair and equitable way, if fuch a way can be found. 

Two points, chiefly, are at ifflue between us—the nature of 
the right by which tithes are held, and the extent of the evil 
arifing from them, ‘To thefe two, all other fubjects of differ- 
ence in our opinion are reducible. 

He feems to confider tithes, not as a real eftate, but as a tax 
upon an eftate, which, like all other taxes, may be commuted at 
the pleafure of the Legiflature, when the public good requires a 
wi 
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with or without the confent of the holders: whereas, I look 
upon them to be a facred, unalienable right, held by the fame, 
or at leaft as ftrong a tenure, as the lands out of which they 
are drawn, and liable to be affected by any aét of the Legiflature, 
juft as land is affeéted, and no farther. ‘The Britith conftitu- 
tion caft no more authorife all the tithes to be fold or com muted 
than it can authorife all the land in the kingdom to be fold or 
commuted *. For the foundnefs of this doétrine, I refer your 
correfpondent to any lawyer of reputation in the fifter king~. 


doms. 
The 

* It was in illuftrating this part of the fubjeét; that I introduced 

pleafure grounds and bad farming. Your correfpondent afks, ¢ What 
analogy is there between thefe matters and tithes?’ With fubmiffion 
to him, there is an evident and ftriking ‘ analogy between thefe mat- 
ters’ and the argument they were intended to elucidate. For if the 
reafon for abolifhing or commuting tithes be, that the profperity of, 
agriculture requires it; then, for the fame reafon, pleafure grounds 
ought to be occafionally in tillage, and bad farmers turned out of their 
pofleffions—not ‘ compelled to be good ones ;’ language neither ufed 
by me, nor to be fairly inferred from any thing I advanced. I humbly 
apprehend, that this meafure, fubjeéting pleafure grounds, and land 
improperly managed, to a regular rotation of crops, according to the 
acknowledged rules of good hufbandry, would be of more effential fer- 
vice to the intereft of agriculture, than getting free from tithes; And 
I alfo apprehend, (though here I fpeak under correction), that a Bri« 
tith Parliament can, by its inherent power, enforce the former without 
éonfulting thofe concerned, but ¢annot touch the latter, I fhould in- 
deed be heartily forry to fee this inherent powet enforcing fuch an ar- 
bitrary meafure ; for I agree with your correipondent in thinking, that 
every gentleman is entitled to manage his pleafure ground, and every 
tenant his farm, in the manner that appears moft profitable; or even 
moit agreeable, to themfelves ; and that both are fufficiently punifhed 
in being difappointed of their expeéted objeét. But the queition full 
recurs-Why fhould tithe-holders be under a compulfion, for the fake 
of agriculture, from which others are exempted, in a cafe where aris 
culture is equally concerned? I do not urge the tillage of pleaiure 
grounds, or the ejection of bad farmers; I only contend, that thefe are 
more eaiily effected than the commutation of tithes, and fully as bene- 
ficial to agriculture ; and that, from regard to confiftency, the adve- 
cates for the ove should be equally zealous for the other. 

N. B.—It may be proper to mention here, that, fince the above was 
written (with a view of being inferted in No. 14.), a new opponent 
has arifen in that Number, under the fignature of W., to whoie long 
reafoning about right, what is faid in the text, and in this note, may 
be confidered as a fufficient anfwer. I would beg of that gentleman 

VOL. 1¥. NO. 16. Qqq not 
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The inftances which he produces, of legal interference with 
private property, are not quite to the purpofe. It is well known, 
that tithes m North Britain were not commated; nor are they, 
ftri€tly fpeaking, commuted at this day. At the Reformation, 
they were wrefled from the Church, or rather tacitly giver 
up by her in the phrenzy of fanaticifm. By the Crown, who 
thus got hold of them, they were profufely beftowed on people 
of influence, refumed and alienated a fecond time, with hiberty 
to proprietors of land to bring them to a valuation and fale, un- 
der the burden of providing for the reformed clergy. ‘Thefe 
ufurpations, grants, and regulations of the Crown, were after- 
wards ratified by Parliament. But the proceedings, both of the 
King and Parliament, bear evident marks of having been inffu- 
enced by the turbulent fpirit of the times. And, furely, a mea- 
fure originating in the ufurpation of the Prince, and‘ carried on 
by his arbitrary decifion, though afterwards adopted by Parlia- 
thent, carmot be recommended as a preeedent for the abolition of 
tithes in South Britain, in the prefent fettled {tate of government, 
when property of every kind is clearly defined and protected by 
law. The jurifdi€tion a€ is rather more in point; yet it only 
took away privileges, incompatible with the order-and fafety of 
the community, with the profeffed or implied confent of fome 
pofleffors, though under a violent oppofition from others part 
of whom certainly were actuated by the principle of family pride 
to retain hereditary honours, while the other, and perhaps the 
greater 





not to carry me farther back than I go myfelf, and that is only to the 
law of England, as it has been for ages, and is now, refpeéting tithes. 
By that law, they are held and eonveyed juft as eftates are. The bur- 
ter, title-deed, or whatever narhe it legally obtains, which gives the pro-~ 
prietor a right to the lands, contains the titular’s right to the tithes. 
If, in any inftance, lands are held by prefcriptive, not by written rights, 
fo are the tythes drawn from them, whether by laymen or clergy. And 
where two properties belong to two individuals or bodies by the-fame 
common right, there is equal injuftice in compelling a fale or commuta- 
tion of the leffer as of the greater. When he afks—* what right the 
Church has to be fubfifted by the Ianded intereft alone ?’ he forgets 
that the queftion relates to tithes, not to the fubfiftence of the Church, 
and would not be in the leaft affe¢ted though none of them went to fubfitt 
her members. With regard to the Irif union, I apprehend it was ac- 
complifhed agreeably to the wifhes of a valt majority, m both kingdoms, 
of thofe who had a legal intereft in it ; and fo will tithes be commuted, 
when a majority of thofe interefted in the commutation fhall agree upon 
it. At leaft, I have always underftood, that all aéts of the Legifla- 
ture, interfering with private property, were pafled with the confenty 
often upon the application, of a majority of the people concerned. 
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greater part, had nothing elfe in view, but to enhance the price 
of what found policy required them to relinquifh. With regard 
to the taxes on tea and coals, converted into one on windows 
and another on fpirits, all canal, road, and harbour bills, they 
proceed: upon the undeniable principle, that fubje&s muft fur- 
render part of their property for the fecurity and improvement 
of the remainder, and that the Legiflature is the competent 
judge of the part to be thus.furrendered. But the commutation 
of tithes would be a furrender, not of a part, but of the whole 
of a property, fo valuable, as to amount, according to your cor- 
refpondent, to one fixteenth of the rental of the country, and 
to much more *, according to my conjecture. Now, fuppofing 
tithes to be property in his fenfe of the word, as annuities and 
wages are, or as any lucrative tax is, and fubject, like them, to 
be modified and altered by the Legiflature, would he not think 
it rather an unprecedented and unconftitutional ftretch of power 
in a Britifh Parliament, to enforce an exchange, even of fuch 
property, to the extent of three millions yearly, without previ- 
oufly obtaining the confent of the parties interefted? However 
much we may differ on other points, I flatter myfelf, that nei- 
ther he, nor any lover of his country, would advife fuch an ims 
portant meafure to be pufhed forward, contrary to the wifhes of 
either the purchafers or the fellers. He furely muft be fenfible, 
that not merely their concurrence, but their cordial co-opera- 
tion, is neceflary to carry it into effe€t ; and that remonftrances 
from all the farmers and grand juries in the kingdom, would 
not be liftened to, till they unite in an application, and fix upon 
the general outlines of the commutation. Of all this he feems 
himfelf to be abundantly aware, as far as one can judge from the 
plan which he fuggefts and illuftrates. Are we then agreed 
concerning the neceflity of prevailing with tithe-holders and land- 
holders, not to confent paflively to a commutation, but to enter 
zealoufly into an amicable adjuftment of the terms on which it 
fhould take place? ‘This is the radical principle for which I con- 


Qqq2 tend. 


* Suppofing 48 millions, as he computes, to be the annual rental of 
England, and one fourth part of the land to be tithe-free, or nearly fo ; 
by paying only a very {mall modus, the remaining three fourths would 
yield 36 millions of rent, one fifth of which, according to the principle 
of valuing tithes in Seotland, amounting to more than feven millions, 
would be the tithe ; but, on account of the circumftances which he aad 
I have mentioned, deduétions fhould be allowed to reduce it to one 
eighth, or 44 millions. The gentleman may be right as to the real va- 
lue of tithes a¢tually drawn; but, m commuting them, a fair eftimate 
mutt be made of ‘their probable amount, as the bafis of the commutgs 
tion. ' 
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tend. Nor does your correfpondent difpute it, though he does- 
not lay fo much ftrefs upon it as it deferves. 

There is no material difference in our opinions concerning the 
means of perfuading thefe parties to a cordial agreement on the 
fubje&t. For I have the fatisfaétion to perceive, that, while he 
fneers at me for laying it down as a maxim, ‘ that all men of 
good fenfe are guided by worldly intereft,’ (and that maxim I 
certainly maintain with refpe€t to all-temporal concerns), he ap- 
peals himfelf to this very principle in fupport of his plan, and 
recommends it as beneficial to the public, to landholders, to tythe- 
holders, and farmers. I am happy that he virtually fubfcribes 
to my creed; and am confident, that, fo far (and fo far only) 
as his plan and his arguments are calculated to work on thefe 
defcriptions of men, he may be inftrumental in accomplifhing 
the defired change. Qn the reft of the public, his reafoning and 
his eloquence are abfolutely thrown away. Not that thefe are 
unable to underftand them and be convinced, but that their 
conviction can neither convince thofe concerned in the fale and 
purchafe of tithes, nor compel them to fell and buy without 
conviétion. Here it is, that thofe formidable obftacles lye in 
the way, which I am accufed of farting. 1 mentioned fome 
circumftances, which naturally difpofe the one party to fet too 
high, and the other too low, a value on tithes, and which could 
only be done away by farmers coming forward with fuch liberal 
offers of additional rent, as would enable the landholders to fa-’ 
tisfy the titheholders, and to put fomething in their own pockets. 
This difficulty is increafed in proportion as wafte lands and old 
paftures can be rendered productive by tillage. Were tithe- 
holders to bear a fhare of the expence incurred in fuch improve- 
ments ; to avoid it, they might take lefs for their tithes. But 
being liable to no fuch expence, and yet entitled to a proportion 
of the produce arifing from that expence, they have a right to 
fet a high price upon their tithes, and to fay, § If they be worth 
that price, pay it; and though they fhould not be worth fo much 
to you proprietors, yet if they be worth it to you and the public 
jointly, let each pay a part.” I would not commend their pa- 
triotifm in a€ting thus. I fpeak only of their right. And where- 
ever men have a right, it muft be made their intereft to part 
with it. If they demand too much, nobody will purchafe, 
though buyers will rather ftretch a point for fuch an important 
article as the tithes of their own lands. But if thefe cannot be 
bought fo as to afford a reafonable profit to landlords and farm- 
ers, improvements muft either ftop, or be carried on under the 
burden of their exa€tion. Your correfpondent cannot be ignos 


rant, that, under this burden, large tracts have been fub pei 
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tially improven, very much to the honour and emolument of 
farmers, and that other tra&s, in favourable fituations, admit 
of equal improvement under the fame burden. At the fame 
time, I frankly allow, that there are extenfive diftrits, where 
the exaétion would effectually preclude any attempt at meliora- 
tion, or at leaft render it extremely doubtful how far farmers 
of {kill and enterprife fhould venture upon them. Thefe facts, 
while reprefenting tithes as decidedly hoftile to agriculture, 
fhow how very difficult, if not impracticable, it is to fall upon 2 
general rule for their commutation, which would apply, with 
equal fairnefs, to every cafe, and meet the ideas of all con- 
cerned, From the general ftrain of his letter and his plan, your 
correfpondent is not infenfible of this difficulty, though he feems 
not to fee it in fo {trting a point of view as I do. 

But there are other facts (efpecially two very glaring ones, in- 
ftanced in my former lecter), which furnifh a itreng prefumption, 
that tithes, though an acknowledged grievance, are not a grieve. 
ance of fuch magnitude and extent as their enemies reprefent. 
One of thefe your corre{pondent pafles over in filence, though he 
gives me a piece of information concerning it, which ftrengthens 
my inference: * Lay-tithes, it is believed from good authority, 
extend to a fourth part of the Englith territory.’ To the fale or 
commutation of fuch tithes, there is no legal obftruction. Yet 
few of them have been bought or commuted. Whence has this 
happened? Why propofe * an aét of the Legiflature,’ for the 
commutation of this * obnoxious burden,’ this ‘ pernicious and 
unpopular tax,’ when one fourth part of it, which may be com- 
muted without fuch an act, remains in the hands of lay-impro- 
priators ? Till thefe fimple queftions are anfwered in a fatisfac- 
tory manner; to warrant a contrary inference, I muft continue to 
infer, as I have done, that Jay-tithes, at leaft, are not an evil of 
great magnitude. Yet he tells us, * thefe are worfe than tithes 
paid to clergymen.’ By his own account, the latter muift be an 
evil of till lefs magnitude. ‘That neither the one kind, nor the o- 
ther, are an evil of fuch extenfive and deplorable magnitude, as 
to call for legal interpofition, my fecond fat (which he vainly 
tries to explain away) eftablifhes beyond a doubt. For, in that 
cafe, all parties concerned would have been cordial and unanimous 
in defiring a commutation. The attempts hitherto made have 
been flight, and proceeded from one fide. Tithe-delders have ne- 
ver ftirred in the bufinefs: While they and the great mafs of 
the oppreffed tithe-payers remain uninfluenced by the marked ¢ re- 
probation of feven eighths of thofe gentlemen who were employ- 
ed by the Board of Agriculture in furveying the kingdom,’ mutt 
we not conclude, either that the evil is not fore, or that the peo- 
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‘ple are fo ftupid and infenfible, as not to feel.it?* If their 
weighty authority did not inform and convince me, * relative to 
the difagreeable fituation of thofe placed uuder the tithing fyf- 
tem,’ in oppofition to this incontrovertible faét, what informa. 
tion or conviction could he expect me to obtain from the ¢ letter 
of his friend in England?’ Let me afk him, if he ferioufly be- 
lieves the defcription there given to be generally applicable to eve- 
ry part of the kingdom’ where tithes are drawn? Does he be- 
lieve that all, or moft, or even many tithe-owners, aét in fuch an 
oppreflive manner? Does he believe that one tithe-owner out of 
5, of 10, of 20, or even out of too, act fo? For my part, I 
muft believe inftances of fuch conduét to be extremely rare; be- 
caufe, were they either general or frequent, they would excite 
greater exertions to get rid of tithes than have hitherto appeared. 
{f he looks upon them in the fame light, he might have fpared 
himfelf the trouble of inferting the letter; for it docs. not 
trengthen his caufe ; it only proves, what in all cafes holds true, 
that there are exceptions to the general rule. If he can perfuade 
himfelf that fuch inftances are numerous, let him account for the 


feeble 


* The prevalent ufe of horfes, rather than oxen, in fpite of plaufible 
theories, is an apt illuftratian of this conclufion, Your correfpondent 
himfelf allows that ¢ it carries a {pecious appearance.” It will be found 
to be as /clid as it is fpecious, when fairly applied to the cafe at iffue. 
Farmers do not ufe oxen, becaufe it ig not for their interef. Landlords 
do not purchafe, or commute lay-tithes, becau/e it is not for their interef. 
Landlords and farmers have hitherto entered into no concert, or fhewn 
any vigorous defire to get .church-tithes commuted, becaufe it is not for 
their interef. Tithe-owners have hitherto taken no fteps to get an e- 
quivalent for tithes, Jecaufe it is not for their interef?. 1 do not, how- 
ever, pufh the argument to its full extent. I content myfelf with io- 
ferring, that though tithes be a grievance, they are a more tolerable 
one, than any plan hitherto propofed for getting free from them. The 
illuftration will not be applied, by a fair reafoner, in any other fenfe ; 
and I fubmit it to the candour of your correfpondent, if his applica- 
tion be the natural and juft one. With regard to ¢ the common fenfe 
of farmers,’ I fhould be forry if any thing, in my former or prefent 
letter, could be conftrued into an infinuation againit it; and, as their 
tamenefs under the vexatious burden of tithes would be no proof of it, 
I infer from this tamenefs, that tithes are lefs vexatious than he is will- 
ing to allows Mr W. indeed tells us, * the difapprobation of the pco- 
ple at large againft them is become fo ttrong, that it mutt find utterance 
fomewhere ;’ but he afterwards tells us, that, in all former inftances, 
* the eloquence of the clergy wrought on the fympathy of the people ; 
and that the landed intereft quickly gave up the caufe.’ A conclufivg 
proof, that tithes have been, and are fgverely felt | 
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feeble impreffion which they make upon the public mind, and the 
general torpor that prevails with regard to the commutation of 
tithes. Let him not fhelter himfelf under the old adage, that 
* what belongs to every body, belongs to nobody ;’ or plead that 
tenants only iuffer, as an apology for landlords being negligent ; or 
day firefs on mere refolutions of Grand Juries, which ended in 
doing nothing. Did tenants, in general, fuffer to one half the 
extent that he and his friend defcribe, their fufferings would force 
themfclves on the notice of proprietors and the public, and impe- 
rioully and fuccefsfully call for redrefs. 

This fame letter muft not be difimiffed, without further animad- 
werfion. I cannot help regretting, that the writer has not fpeci- 
fied fome particular facts, from which we might have known, 
with certainty, how far he or his neighbours have really been ag- 
grieved by the vexatious condu@ of tithe-holders, and what pro- 
portion of their grievances has arifen from the laity and from the 
clergy: for information on thefe points feems abfolutely necef- 
fary, to afcertain whether there be occafion for legal interpofition, 
or whether relief can be obtained without it. If oppreffive exac- 
tions be few and partial (as 1 apprehend for the reafons already 
afligned), individual fufferers thould be left to make the beit com- 
pofition they can. If fuch exaétions be general, to whom are they 
to be imputed? Not furely to lay-impropriators: for landlords 
have it in their power to remove them, by purchafing their tithes. 
If landlords will not employ this power, upon being fuitably re- 
imburfed, they are to blame. If tenants reiufe fuch an additional 
rent, as will amount to a fuitable reimburfement, they are to 
blame. Yet he tells us, * the great tithes are generally in the 
hands of laymen ;’ and he enumerates * corn’ among the great 
tithes. Do laymen, then, prevent farmers from ‘ harvefting their 
corn, and depafturing their fields in proper time?’ And do land- 
lords tamely fubmit to a burden, from which they can be relieved 
on paying a fair compenfation? Or are tenants backward in urg- 
ing their landlords to give the compenfation, and in offering fome- 
thing more than an annual equivalent for the value of it? Will 
your correfpondent, or his Englith friend; who are fo well ac- 
quainted with the fubject, be fo kind as to fay where the blan.e 
lies? ‘There may be inftances, where, family pride, perfonal 
pique, or political differences, prevent lay-impropriators from dif- 
poling of tithes. But, in general, thefe contiderations are eafily 
overbalanced by felf-intereft. ‘To that powerful principle, the 
oppredled will very feldom apply in vain. Where they do not ap- 
ply, I dare fay it muft be allowed, that there can be no harm in 
tithe-holders ufing a right, however unfriendly to agriculture, 
which the very perfons, moft interefted in the profperity of agri- 
culture, neglect, or decline to purchafe. 
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As far as the clergy are implicated in his charge, this reafoning 
will not apply. He feems to affert, not in a direét, but in an im- 
plied manner, that fome of the greater, and moft of the fimaller 
tithes belong to them; and thefe cannot be commuted or pur- 
chafed without an ac of the Legiflature. In a fimilar manner, 
he feems to affert, that a decifion, finding turnips titheable, ex- 
cept when eaten on the ground by theep paying tithe, has been 
infifted upon, ‘ on many occafions,’ with a rigour very injurious 
to the cultivators. With regard to lambs of an improved breed, 
he does not even /cem to affert that they ever were demanded ; he 
only infinuates that they may be demanded in tithe. Let us, how- 
ever, admit the charge in its full extent againtt the clergy. Let 
us admit, that, by their perverfenefs, corn is injured, cattle are 
deprived of pafture, fields are kept back from being tilled and 
fown ; and that, through their greed, turnips and improved lambs 
are rigidly tithed, the queftion fil recurs—is the practice univer- 
fal? If it be, do not farmers calculate upon it ea taking their 
farms, and offer lefs rent? And is not this circumftance of itfelf 
fufficient to roufe proprietors to fuch effe€tual meafures, as fhall 
infure a legal commutation? For, in every cafe, the univerfality 
and preffure of an evil is both the ftrongeft incitement, and the 
fureit prelude to a fpeedy remedy. If, on the contrary, the prac- 
tice be not univerfal, but confined to a few folitary inftances, it 
is material to inquire, whether thefe be occafioned by the avarice 
or ill-nature of the clergy; or by the artifices and fraudulent at- 
tempts of farmers to-elude a fair and full payment; or, perhaps, 
partly by both thefe caufes? ‘This inquiry may be equally necef- 
fary with refpeé&t to oppreflive exactions of tithes by laymen, 
Part of the blame will’ often be found imputable to Recah 
None of thefe .confiderations are taken into account by the letter- 
writer. He never fuppofes, that farmers draw down fuch rigor- 
ous treatment on themfelves, or poflefs their farms fo much 
cheaper for being fubjeét to it. He never fuppofes, that tithe 
owners would willingly accept fomething lefs a the fair value 
of their tithes, to be breed from the trouble and odium of receiv; 
ing them in kind. He gives no hint that diflenters are the chief 
fufferers by the vexatious demands of the clergy, or, in the lan- 
guage of the clergy, are the moft clamorous and troublefome to 
deal with in the matter of tithes. Yet it is well known, and not 
foreign to the point, that the generality of them, with all their 
refpectability and worth, are unfriendly to religious eftablifhments 
of any kind: they cannot be fond of paying tithes to fupport 
what they diflike: they are not, on that account, much in favour 
with the clergy: lefs indulgence is fhown to them than to church- 
men ; and they are not likely to conceal or extenuate their wrongs. 
Setting afide their complaints, not as groundlefs, but as the ne- 
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ceffary cffe€ts, in fome meafure, of their own principles and con- 
duct, the evils a€tually arifing from the tithe fyftem will be re- 
duced within a much narrower compafs, 

In cafe it fhould be alleged, that though hardfhips be not fuf- 
fered to any confiderable extent from the prefent exaction of 
tithes, yet, as they may be feverely felt in a ftate of higher agri- 
cultural improvement, and as the fear of their being thus felt pre- 
vents fuch improyement, therefore the owners fhould be compel- 
led, by a pofitive law, to fell or commute them for a reafonable 
compenfation, I beg leave to add, that I am as ready as any of 
your readers or correfpondents, to advife and urge thofe concern+ 
ed to concert meafures for obtaining fuch a law; but that the ac- 
tual, fore, and univerfal experience of inconvenience and real mif- 
chief arifing from tithes will go farther to obtain it, than their 
own mere theoretical conviction of its neceflity and utility, or the 
united opinions and folicitations of their fellow-citizens. More 
fpeedy and vigorous meafures are ee taken to remove an evil 
that is felt, than one that is only apprebended. 


I have now only to afk pardon of you, and the public, for oc- 
cupying fo much of your Magazine, when it might have been 
more ulefully filled. Yet I am not confcious, either in this, or my 
preceding paper, of introducing extraneous matter, or dwelling 
diffufely on the topics illuftrated. Nor am I confcious of mifap- 


prehending or miltating the arguments of my opponents, or of 
treating them, in any refpect, with unfairnefs or incivility. Iam 
yet to learn that a caufe can be ferved by fuch means, otherwife 
it were eafy to employ them. I reft my reafoning on facts, either 
univerfally acknowledged, or furnifhed by your correfpondents 
themfelves. And I beg they will confider, coolly and ferioufly, 
the contents of my former paper, their own animadverfions upon 
it, and the illuftration of it now fubmitted to their perufal. Al- 
low me to exprefg a with, that fhould they, or any other body, 
be inclined to offer any further remarks to the public on the fab. 
ject, they will fave themfelves the trouble of decrying tythes ag 
inimical to agriculture, as that point is not difputed, and confine 
themfelves to the atempt of overturning the facts on which I rea- 
fon, or invalidating the arguments I deduce from them. I have 
no other defire than to have my meaning clearly underftood, my 
faéts candidly inveftigated, and my arguments narrowly, yet fair- 
ly fifted. Iam, &c. } 
June, 27th. 1803. 


REMARKS ON THE ABOVE BY THE CONDUCTOR. 


It appears to us that Mr T. S. has not underftood the plan 
propoted by the Friend to Improvements for regulating tithes, 
_ which, 
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which removed, in a great meafure, the objeétions urged by him 
and others againft a commutation, or he would not have fent us 
the above anfwers. If the points at iffue are, the nature of the 
right by which tithes are held, and the extent of the evil arifing 
from them, we fhould fuppofe that the queftion is compreffed with- 
in narrow bounds. If tithes are an evil (and Mr T.S. admits 
that they are), then the nature of the right is but a fecondary ob- 
je@t, becaufe private right ought always to give place to public 
advantage. This is a principle fully recognifed by our laws, and 
hath been aéted upon in innumerable inftances. We will not 
wafte time in detailing proofs, as the dulleft. of our readers muft 
be fufficiently acquainted with fuch legal interferences. 

Suppofing, for argument’s fake, that lay-impropriators have as 
good a right to tithes, as landed proprietors have to their eftates, 
it does not follow that the Legiflature is precluded from changing 
the mode of payment, fhould they, in their wifdom, conceive fuch a 
meafure to be neceflary and expedient. Shall we remind Mr 
T. S. of the thirlage bill, which enaéted a commutation analo- 
gous in every refpeét to the one under confideration? ‘The thirl- 
age bill provided full remuneration for the multures thereby com- 
muted; and we are clear, that, in the event of fuch being made 
to titheholders, as propofed by the Friend to Improvements, no 
poflible injury could be done to that body of men, 

In our opinion, Mr T. S. does not advert to the-ground upon 
which a commutation is folicited. It is not that the intereft of 
individuals, either of one clafs or of another, might be benefited ; 
but merely becaufe, without fome regulation of that nature, the 
agriculture of the country cannot be improved to the extent it is 
capable of, When he admitted that tithes were an evil, he in 
fact furrendered the fortrefs, fo far “as its defence refted upon his 
fhoulders ; for affuredly every evil ought to be removed, the mo- 
ment it is difcovyered, in order that the oppefite advantages may 
be enjoyed. 

We are at a lofs to difcover what Mr T. S. means, when he 
declares (p. 447.), that landlords have it in their power to remove 
the exaction in kind, by purchafing their tithes. Does he mean 
to infinuate, that an exchange has been erected for the accommo- 
dation of fellers and purchaters, and that fales will be made the 
moment the payer is difpofed to treat with the holder ? Certainly 
not: but if fomething of this kind is not meant, then all his argu- 
ments and inferences on this head mult go for nothing, So far 
from fales being optional, it will be found that lay-tithes are moft- 
Jy in the pofleilion of ancient families, whofe eftates are entailed ; 
confequently, no meafure, except an act of Parliament, is fuffi- 
gjent to procure the neceflary relief. 

Whetlier tithes are an evil of fuch magnitude as reprefented 
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by their adverfaries, and whether they are a in every cafe, 
with feverity, are queftions of littke moment, feeing that the 
fyftem itfelf fully warrants the ftri€teft exaétion. A recurrence 
to our law-reports will amply prove, that the adminiflrators of 
jurifprudence fupport every cluim for tithe to the fulleft extent, 
That an evil fhould be tolerated, becaufe it does not univerially 
prevail, and that tithes fhould be continued, becaufe they are not 
uniformly colle€ted with rigour, is a kind of logic with which 
we are utterly unacquainted. 

Mr T. S. feems to argue, that whatever is, is riyht ; or why ine 
fer that tithes are not a great eyil, becaufe the public have not 
‘ univerfally called out for a remedy? In other words, he thinks 
that the burden is tolerable, becaufe it is endured ; and, vice ver/a, 
that, if intolerable, it would not be endured. ‘This reminds us 
of the ftory of the Englith failor condemned to be hanged. Upe 
on hearing his fentence pronounced, he {howed no emotion, but 
merely turned his quid in his cheek. ‘The Judge, withing ta 
awake him to a proper fenfe of his conditien, faid to him, Have 
you not heard, Sir, that you are to die very foon? Why, pleafe 
your Honour, replied the failor, I know I muft die fome time; 
and a little foonlly or later makes very little difference, But have 
you confidered, Sir, what is to become of you after death? Net 
much, an’t pleafe your Honour. It is poffible, Sir, that you may 
go to hell. Well, your Honour, while one has a being, he mutt 
have fome one birth or another. But in hell, Sir, you will be 
tormented, and your torments will endure for ever. For ever, 
fay you? Why, then, if fo be the cafe, it is certain I fhall be 
able to bear them. 

Mr T. S. alfo feems to confider the interference of byftanders, 
with their opinions, as a kind of jus tertii interference. We 
doubt, however, if any proper opinion, on any caufe, was either 
ever formed or fairly given by the parties interefted Aine inde. 
Were all fpeculation debarred upon fabjeOn of public utility, 
except in thofe who have an immediate intereft, we fear fpecula- 
tion would be attended with little profit. N. 





FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


Comparative Average Value of different kinds of the beft Corns, in 
the North of Germany, relatively to their [pecific Weights and 
Contents of Spirits, when employe ed for Diftillation. Communicated 
by Chevalier Edelcrantz of Stockholm, prefently in this country. 

Weight. Quantity of Spirits. 
< Wheat, 1 bufhel - §31]ib - 11 pints. 
Rye, —— 5° ° 9=— 


Barley, 
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Weight. wantity of Spirits. 
Barley, 1 bufhel - 42 lib. - 7 an 
Malt, ——— - 30 - — 
Oats, ——— - 28 3+ 

The bujfbel (himpte) is = 1631 French cubic inches, 

The pound = 10,014 Dutch afs, or 16 oz. 1 dr. 

The pint (maafs) = 62} French cubic inches. 

The fpecific gravity of the /pirits, at 64° Fahrenh. therm.. 
is = 0,930. 

If we ought to determine the prices of different corns by their 
contents of {pirits in given aaadiony of the weights above men- 
tioned, their value neceffarily would be as the numbers 11, 9, 7, 
6, 33-* But if the richne/s of different corns is to be eftimated 
by the quantity of fpirits contained in the fame weight, their real 
intrinfic value will be as the numbers 207, 180, 166, 200, 126. 

The above table proves, that the faccharine matter or fpirits 

- contained in different corns, is not exactly in the proportion of 
their refpeCtive weights; but, in various forts of the /ame kind, 
experience has fhown the fpirits produced increafe nearly in the 
fame proportion as the weights. 

‘The prices of different corns, however fluctuating, as in other 
countries, are, in general, in the north of Germany, proportional 
to their produce of fpirits. 

If the nourifhing part or food contained in a vegetable is 
proportional to the faccharine matter or fpirit produced, the 
rye {eems, by this comparifon, to poffefs greater advantage over 
oats and barley than is commonly fuppofed. 

An inhabitant of the northern counties is furprifed to fee the 
former plant not, more cultivated in England and Scotland, That 
lands and foils which can produce wheat are not employed for 
rye, is very natural; but that oats and barley have the fame right 
of excluding rye from all other foils, feems to indicate fome 
ftronger reafon than the national prejudice againft rye -bread, + 
which is fo prevalent in this country, as this plant fucceeds very 
well upon almoft all foils. t A. 





* This proportion is analogous to the ftatement of Mr J. J. G. Weifs, 
a German author, whofe treatife on the diftillation of corn is perhaps 
the beft and the mof practical yet publifhed in any language. 

+ The fame prejudice exifts againft oat bread in Sweden, and fome 
other northern countries, where the pooreft people can be compelled 
only by the greateft neceflity, in times of f{carcity, to be fed with it. 

t I faw, the palt year, a very good crop of rye at the farm of the 
ingenious and: learned Dr Thier, at Zelle, near Hanover, on a very 

oor fand. His field was managed in the moft perfeét ftyle of the 
orfolk drill hufbandry, and much fuperior to the adjacent broadcaft 
crops. 
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FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Litre 


StriGures on Farm- Management near London. 


(Continued from p. 34. No. XIII.) 


In the view, already given, of managing your land to the beft 
advantage, I have not taken into confideration the cultivation of 
faintfoin, or cinquefoil, for hay, or of red clover for feed. Thefe 
are crops with which I am almoft totally unacquainted ; and there- 
fore it would have been prefumption in me to pretend giving any 
directions regarding them. In a large farm, or even in a fmaller 
one that is divided into a convenient number of enclofures, fuflicient 
fcope can readily be found for thefe, or for any other crops that 
may fuit the foil and climate, or the fituation of the hufbandman. 
Either of thefe laft mentioned crops might be interpofed on part 
of what has been appropriated for hay, in the foregoing fcheme 
of rotation. 

I have learnt, chiefly from Marthall’s writings, that faintfoin 
thrives almoft exclufively on foils that have a deep calcareous, or 
limeftone gravel bottom ; on which foils it continues, for a con- 
fiderable number of years, to give heavy crops of hay annually, 
without any manure whatever. From the fame fource of inform- 
ation, I underftand that faintfoin will anfwer tolerably on dry- 
bottomed land that has been recently and fully manured with 
lime, chalk, or good marl. Following that idea, it is my intention 
foon to give it a trial on a {mall field of about three acres, of 
good dry foil, which is to be fully limed in fpring for a crop of 
barley. Along with the barley, I intend to fow faintfoin, with a 
mixture of clover and rye-grais. Should it not fucceed, my field 
will in this cafe have a futhciency of the other herbage feeds for 
two years, which is my general plan. If it anfwers, I can then 
keep the field for hay as long as it feems profitable: And in that 
cafe, I fhall introduce faintfoin as 4 permanent portion of my 
oe of hufbandry ; and by that means fhall be enabled to leffen 
the tillage part of my farm, on the whole; and, confequently, 
fhall have a larger proportion of manure for the part which is 
in tillage. 

When potatoes are cultivated in the field to any extent, they 
may occupy a part of what has been allotted for oats or beans in 
the foregoing fcheme of rotation: But they ought never to be 
put in the place of a perfect fallow, as the potato culture cannot 
clean the ground, in any effectual degree, from root weeds. ‘They 
muft always be confidered as an exhaufting crop, and confequente 
ly the foil after them ought to be well manured. I do not, how- 
ever, think your foil well adapted for the cultivation of potatoes ; 
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but fo far as you may find it convenient to cultivate them, I would 
recommend the grou nd to be manured with long ftraw ey litter, in 
the bottom of the drifls in which the potatoes are fet, and not 
with your well-rotted dung or compoft. The ftraw will keep your 
ftrong foil open, and will allow the potatoes to fend out their run- 
ners on all fides. 

In the fcheme of hufbandry which I have endeavoured to trace, 
I have omitted to mention tares or vétches. ‘Thefe ought to be 
cultivated for the work-horfes, and may be grown on part of what 
is allotted for beans in the rotation I have pointed out. I would 
ftrongly recommend thefe to be cultivated.in drills; though I 
muft acknowledge I have never yet followed that excellent prac- 
tice myfelf, but mean to do fo in future *. I underitand there 
are two kinds cultivated in the fouth ; one of which is fown be- 
fore winter, and is ufed largely as {pring feed for fheep. With 
that fpecies I am altogether unacquainted, and likewife with the 
expenditure of them on theep ftock. The fpecies called {pring 
tares, which is fown as early as poffible in ipring, is the only 
kind that I know any thing about, or that is in ule, fo far as I 
know, in this quarter of the country. 

Rye is, as I underftand, much cultivated in fome: parts fo 
England, as an early feed for fheep; but I am not at all converfant 
with the practice. But your foil is by no means fit for rye, which 
thrives but in dry fandy foils. 

Rape, likewife, is much cultivated in many parts of England, 
with the fame intention, as an early fpring feed for fheep. ‘That 
plant fhould probably thrive with you ; and it might be very bene- 
ficial to fow it, immediately after harveft, on the land which is 
intended next {pring for beans, oats, or barley. In that cafe, it 
muit be eaten off in proper time for working the land for either 
of thefe crops; and, by giving manure to the foil, would increate 
the produce of the fubfequent crop confiderably. I need hardly 
infift againft fowing-rape, with the above intention, on the land 
which is intended ,for fallow ; as it would unqueftionably inter- 
fere very much with the work neceflary for rendering that procefs 
an effectual cleaner of the foil, without which a fallow is a mere 
pretence, and does not debeune: the name. 

Cabbages, cultivated in the field on a large feale, are, in many 
parts of England, found a moit ufeful crop for feeding cattle 
during winter, and thereby producing a fupply of manure for the 
farm. ‘Thefe, too, would probably anfwer well on your foil, and 
may be placed in the room of beans, in the fyitem of rotation, 
but fhould riever be put inftead of perfect fallow, and for the 
fame reafons already advanced with regard to potatoes. Not hav- 


ing 
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ing any experience of cabbages as a farm crop, I have merely in- 
troduced them, by way of hint, without pretending to fay any 
thing refpecting their cultivation. As, however, they. are raifed 
in a feed bed, and afterwards planted out, the land can be con- 
fiderably cleaned before planting, and, if free from couch, they 
might often ftand in place of fallow, as they fully admit of de- 
ftroying feed weeds, by hand-hoeing and ploughing the intervals. 
They might even admit of crofs-ploughing the intervals, if fet m 
regular rows, not in the quincunx order. 

Turnips are a very material article of cultivation on light, dry- 
bottomed land; but as yours is not of that defcription, I have 
not taken this crop into confideration.. I cannot, however, refrain 
from objecting very ftrongly againft the mode of cultivating tur- 
nips, which I faw practifed through a very great extent of my 
late journey. Sowing-turnips broadcaft, not only cannot give fo 

ood a crop, as when fown in regular drills with large intervals, 
But does not admit of their being cleaned fo effectually. ‘The 
plough can never be admitted on the land, after turnips are fown 
m the broadcaft way ; neither is it poflible to fet them out at fuch 
regular diftances. On land fit for the purpofe, turnips are a moft 
valuable crop. They come in place of fallow, for which, when 
properly cultivated, they anfwer moft effectually ; and they both 
produce a profitable return, and fit the foil either for a fubfequent 
crop of wheat or barley moft excellently. Five and fix guineas 
an acre are common prices for good turnips in this country; and 
this year, when they have very generally failed, eight and ten 
guineas are already bargained for. 

There are two ways of expending the turnip crop practifed» in 
this country ;—either drawn from the field they grow upon, and 

iven to cattle or fheep in the houfe, the fold-yard, or another 
Feld ; or folded on with fheep, as they grow on the ground. In 
the neighbourhood of large towns, they are fometimes fold off 
the ground altogether to cow-keepers. This mode deprives the 
farm of the manure they produce, and can only be juttified by 
high prices, and in fituations where manure can be purchafed. 
I have known fixteen guineas an acre given in the neighbourhood 
of Edinburgh. And this feafon, I fhould confider good turnips 
as being worth twenty guineas in that fituation. 

I have known turnips raifed to advantage, in land as ftrong as 
yours, by the following procedure. After giving the land as com- 
plete a fallow as poflible, by making the various operations fol- 
low each other quickly, it is ridged up, by twice gathering, in- 
to fifteen or eighteen feet lands or ridges. Drills are then run 
acrofs thefe ridges, at twenty-feven to thirty inch intervals: the 
manure is {pread in. the drills, the drills fplit open to cover 
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it, and the turnips fown on the new drills. To have a good 
crop, the work ought to be completed from the beginning to the 
middle of June. 

When the turnips have got four rough leaves, the intervals 
mutt be gathered up by the {mall plough, to bury as many weeds 
as poflible ; or it muft be ftirred by the fkimming plough or horfe« 
hoe, as direéted for beans. After this, the turnips are thinned to 
fingle plants, at about ten or twelve inches afunder, and all the 
weeds deftroyed by the hand-hoe. When a fecond fet of weeds 
come up, the fkimmer and hand-hoe are ufed a fecond time, and 
then the turnips are earthed up by the plough with two mould. 
boards. 

- During the progrefs of all thefe operations, efpecial care muft 
be taken to clear out all the water furfows in every part of the 
field, as each operation is apt to obftruét them very much. 

The greateft obje€tion to turnips in ftrong foils, is the poach- 
ing, which is almoft unavoidable, either in eating them on the 
ground by fheep, or in carrying them off. The only way to a- 
void this, is, to carry them in panniers on horfeback ; or they 
may be taken off in carts during froft. — 

The next article which I have to notice is the lime hufbandry, 
and it is an important one}; for the poffeffion of land conftitu- 
tionally difpofed to receive benefit from a calcareous application, 
may fafely be confidered as a moft defireable affair to every good 
hufbandman ; though in your cafe it is unneceflary to enlarge 
upon its advantages. . 

Lime is one of the greateft means of improvement in this 
eountry, and is ufed both on land newly broken up from a ftate 
of nature, and on old tillage or grafs land; but, owing to the 
vaft diftance of lime from your property, I have not ventured to 
recommend it, even as an experiment on a {mall fcale. Befides, 
from the great quantity of caleareous matter, or chalky or marly 
particles, contained in the ga/t or fubfoil on your eftate, it appears 
to me that all the improvement, deriveable from lime or marl, 
may be procured, with you, merely by ploughing a little deeper 
than ordinary, fo as to turn up a part of the ga/t, and to mix it 
intimately with the foil. 

This matter will need, however, to be managed with deli« 
cacy and caution ; as it will require patient experiment, and fome 
continuance of experience, to afcertain, with certainty, whether 
the mixture of the ga/t with the cultivated foil is attended with 
advantage, and to what degree. For this purpofe, I would re- 
commend the effay to be made in the following manner. 

In one of your fallow fields, let two or three ridges in the 
middle of the field be ploughed, before winter, a little deeper 
than the reft, fo as to turn an inch or more of the ga/t to the 
. furface, 
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furface. Allow it to remain in this fituation all winter, to re« 
ceive the mellowing influence of the froft, and other circum- 
ftances of the weather. ‘The fucceeding operations of the fal- 
iow procefs, as already directed in thefe letters, will mix it inti- 
mately with the foil; and you will diftin€tly fee and appreciate its 
effects on the fucceeding crops, by comparifon with thofe on the 
yeft of the field, If advantageous, which I am rather inclined 
to think it will be, you can follow out the example, on a large 
{cale, in all fucceeding fallows. If the contrary, I need not fay 
you will avoid it in future. If the fallow is perfeétly worked in 
every refpect, I fhould expeét it to be of fingular utility ; not 
otherwife. And I mult advife you not to expect the full benefis 
of this practice to be extremely obvious on the immediately fuc- 
ceeding crop. 

If circumftances admit of your procuring the galt in confider« 
able quantities by itfelf, its effects might lkewife be tried when 
mixed in compoft, and laid on grafs land, as a top-drefling before 
winter. 

You afk my opinion on the propriety of a dairy farm on your 

eftate, and my obfervations on the beft manner of conditions 
one. I do not think your land adapted for it, as I obferved a 
great fcarcity of fucculent herbage, during the dry weather 
which prevailed at the time I furveyed your property. In my 
opinion, a dairy farm is only advifeable in marth land that is 
not fitted for profitable tillage hufbandry, fuch as in the lower 
parts of Cambridgeshire. 
If you are determined to try the dairy, I would recommend 
that it be combined with the tillage hufbandry I have alrea- 
dy endeavoured to line out for you. But I by no means think 
it will turn out nearly fo profitable as the’ combination of fheep 
and tillage; and I know that the pafturage of theep improves 
the foil, both for the production of grafs, corn, and leguminous 
crops, vaftly more than the pafturage of cattle or horfes. 

In the event of your keeping a number of cows, I would re- 
commend that they fhould be fed altogether in the houfe or foid« 
yard, during fummer, on cut clover, lucern, and tares; and:on 
hay, when thefe fucculent green foods ‘are not to be had. Tam 
certain, ‘that, in this way, two acres of land will maintain fully 
as much’ ftock, either of cows, oxen, or horfes, as three acres 
can poflibly do‘in free pafture. You will inthis way, likewife, 
get a’vaft quantity of additional manure for your tillage land. A 
imall clofe, near the houfe, fhould be appropriated for’ the cows 
‘to get ait, ‘exercife,'‘and water, for an hour or fo, every .moxhing 
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and evening. They ought likewife to be regularly curried every 
day. 

For the fanie reafons, economy of food and produ€tion of ma- 
nure, I would ftrongly recommend keeping your work horfes in 
the yard all fummer and autumn on cut green food. 

I do not at all approve the long yokings which are praétifed 
with you. In this country, the horfe-work of the farm is divided 
into two yokings, with a confiderable interval for food and reft. 
The horfes are thus enabled to, do a vaft deal more work, with 
a great deal lefs fatigue both to the men and themfelves. In hot 
weather, we wifh the horfes to begin work by four o’clock in 
the morning. ‘They work five hours; then reft at home during 
the heat of the day, and again work for four hours, fometimes 
five, in the afternoon. 

While leading home corn or hay, we begin as foon as it is 
light, or whenever the dew is off, and work continually as long as 
we can fee; the horfes having always abundance of food before 
them while unloading. In thefe two employments, every exer- 
tion of fpeed is ufed, left the crop be injured by the coming on 
of bad weather. 

. Should you be:inglined to build a farm-court of offices on a 
complete plan, I fhall endeavour to defcribe one in my neighbour- 
hood, ‘which I think the moft perfect I ever faw. 

The buildings which compole the court of offices, form three 
fides of a fquare, open to the fouth, having the barn in the mid- 
die of the north fide, behind, which is the rick yard; and the 
ftables, cow-houfes, and feeding fhed, complete the reft. At a 
proper diftance from thefe, leaving a wide paved road all round, 
a fquare wall enclofes the fold yard, which is divided into four, 
by two crofs walls, and has a large {quare fhed, open on all fides, 
over the interfection of the crofs walls. Proper gates are placed 
to admit the cattle, and to take out the manure; and windows 
are left in the fquare outward wall, oppofite to the doors of the 
ftables and cow-houfes, for throwing the litter into the fold- 

ard. 
; By this arrangement, the young cattle of four fucceflive years 
are kept feparate, which prevents the younger being maftered, 
gored, and hindered from feeding by the elder. They have all 
a covered thed. ‘for fhelter duting bad weather; and there are 
racks for giving them fodder, both in the four divifions of the 
fhed, and in the four open yards. 

Along the fouth fide of this yard, there are proper places for 

igs and poultry ; and a pump fupplies water to all the divifions, 
by means of pipes and troughs. ‘he fhed, for carts and imple- 
ments of hufbandry, is at the fouth end of ope of the wings, - 
eafy 
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eafy accefs. A granary is conftruéted in one of the lofts adjoin- 
ing the barn; and the cattle-man has the only dwelling-houfe in 
the yard. All the dwellings of the reft of the farm fervants are 
at fome diftance, to leffen the danger of fire. 

In fummer and autumn, the work horfes are kept, upon cut 
green food, in the four divifions of the fold-yard. 

Another neighbour of mine is getting a new fet of offices, in 
which each pair of work horfes, and each pair of feeding oxen, 
are to have an open fhed and fold-yard; allowing them, at all 
times, to be either in the air; or under cover, at their pleafure. 

The only otber topic which occurs to me, as worth troubliag 
you about, is the proper diftribution of farm labour throughout 
the year, fo that at all times your men and horfes fhall be fully 
and profitably employed, fhall never be idle, and fhall never be 
hurried. This, you will readily obferve, is of infinite import- 
ance with regard to economy, as idle horfes muft be fed, and 
idle men mult draw their wages. 

Suppofe harveit and the wheat feed finifhed, the next opera- 
tion is, to plough the land which is to be fallow, or to carry 
beans, peas, or tares, next year. This continues during the 
whole latter part of autumn, and throughout the winter, in its 
intervals of open weather, provided always that the land is not 
wet ; forit fhould be an invariable rule, on your land, never to 
plough it when wet. When weather forbids ploughing, manure 
is to be collected, or led out to the neighbourhood of where it 
is afterwards to be laid upon the land. 

In early fpring, the ploughing, drilling, and harrowing of the 
bean and tare land, next occupies the ftrength of the farm. 
After that, the oat crop, and then follows the barley land. 
When thefe are completed, the various operations of the ‘fallow 
procefs, the horfe-hoeings to the drilled crops, leading home 
hay, and then corn, fill up the months of fummer and harveft. 
Laying manure upon the fallow land, giving it the feed furrow, 
and harrowing in the wheat, fill up the remainder of the feafon. 
Bringing home fuel, carrying out grain to market, and, “if there 
is a thrafhing machine, thrathing out the crop, are jobs that oc- 
cur at intervals, and which are to be performed when more ime 
mediate Operations are not prefling, and when weather does not 
allow to plough and harrow. Vale. Reorer. 
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NOTE BY THE CONDUCTOR. 


Thefe Striftures being now brought to a conclufion, it te- 
Mains an incumbent duty upon us to return our fincere and 
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hearty thanks to the author of them, for the abundant and Iibes 
fal fupply of materials thereby furnifhed to us. Nearly the 
whole advice given by him to his Englifh friend, accords with the 
moft approved fyftem of rural practice ; and we are exceedingly 
happy to ftate, that a number of our correfpondents have expref- 
fed great fatisfaction with the information commanicated. We 
will be proud to receive a continuance of this gentleman’s favours, 
who appears well verfed both in the theory and practice of rural 
fcience. 

It is pethaps neceflary to remind our readers of the origin of 
thefe Strictures. Requefted by a gentleman refident about fifty 
miles from London to vifit his eftate, and give an opinion con- 
cerning the neceflary improvements, the author, after a minute 
infpection in Areat 1799, made a report, the fubftance of which 
is prefented in the feveral letters nferted in this Magazine. We 
refer our readers to Vol. FE. p. 38, containing an introductory 
letter which fufficiently explains the feope and intention of the 
Stri€tures. Indeed the author feems to have formed ideas of 
-Englifh hufbandry fomething fimilar to thofe entertained by us, 
after examining the fame tra& of country which came under 
his obfervation. N. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


General Objfervations on Highland Rural Economy. 
Srr, 

I am difpofed to believe that your correfpendent § The Rural 
Economift’ (page 262), meant well, when he communicated 
his * Reflections on the means of preventing emigration from the 
Highlands ;’ though I cannot approve ef all the propofitions 
offered by him for premoting the welfare and profperity of that 
quarter of the ifland. I obferye, that he confiders capital ftock 
as the fine qua non of wmprovement, which, though I am willing 
to allow in the abftraé, yet on the whole is lefs neceflary, when 
the prefent fituation of the Highlands is eonfidered. I am fatis- 
fied,.were the prefent race of people fuffered to remain in. the 
Highlands, that fufficient capital ftock would foom be gained by 
them, provided they were fecured by proper leafes, and perfonal and 
predial fervices, at this time fo prevalent, utterly abolifhed. Were 
thefe things done; the greateft part of the Highlands might, in 
time, be as well cultivated and as populous as the mountainous 
countries of Wales and,Switzerland. ‘The Highlanders are Aa 
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a hard-working and induftrious fet of people when allowed to 
work for their own benefit; and is not this equal or perhaps fu- 
perior to a money capital ? I own both would be better; but how 
ieldom are they found united, and how little can we hope to fee 
them tranfported to the Highlands ? I would with fome good pen 
were employed in painting the generation of capital. Mere per- 
fonal indultry is certainly the great anceftor. The induftrious 
man leaves his family enriched by his little acquifitions, and his 
example. His little property accumulates under the management 
ef his children, and increafes. ‘The third and fourth generations 
become ftill richer, and are able to improve their houfes, their 
eattle and utenfils, their furniture, their dreds; till at length the 
country is poffeffed by rich farmers, and becomes well cultivated. 
Perfonal induftry may therefore be confidered as the male an- 
ceftor of capital; fecure tenure as the female ; and, between them, 
fince the reign of Henry VH., have been begotten all the riches 
and improvements of England. From thence fprang our mari- 
time ftrength. It was country gentlemen who fitted out our firft 
fleets of difcovery. A Sir —— Gilbert of Devonfhire, Sir Walter 
Raleigh and others, pawned their landed property to furnifh ca- 

ital for fuch purpofes. Our cities and towns were firft enriched 
by the retail of goods wanted for the farmers, and by the purchafe 
and exportation of corn and wool which the farmer produced. 
‘The children of retailers became what we properly call merchants, 
and fo laid the foundation of the prefent great fuperftru@ture of 
Britifh commerce. How eafily the capitals of Glafgow, Liverpool, 
and Birmingham, might be traced to this fource, nay, even of 
proud London herfelf! To perfonal induitry and fecure tenure was 
added a good and free conftitution, whereby the rich were fecured 
from the rapine of the powerful, and their violence. Thefe three 
formed a great load{tone, which has attracted all the metals of 
the world, and all its commodities, within the vortex of this fmall 
ifland of Great Britain, the very debts of which exceed the wealth 
of the reft of the globe. I have ftated thefe things as explana- 
tory of my reafons for doubting the neceflity of a money capital, 
which to your correfpondent fe emed abfolutely neceffary for the 
improvement of the Prighlands, and which that country has little 
chance of receiving. Indeed I do not think that any benefit 
would be received from capital, unlefs the fyftem of fhort leafes 
and perfonal fervices were to be at the fame ‘time abandoned. 

I lately examined a Highland eltate, which has been managed 
in a Jiberal manner for a number of years back, from which I can 
deduce ftrong arguments in fupport of what I have advanced. 
‘The number of families upon the eftate alluded to, amounted, 
feventeen years ago, to i and I now find an increafe of 77; the 
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whole amounting to 201. Thefe new families, fuppofing them to 
have cultivated only two acres of wafte land each, have added 154 
acres of cultivated land to the eftate; and I underftand, one of 
them received lately 281. to give up his little fettlement to a per- 
fon who wanted to dwell there. I heard of no emigrations of the 
people on the eftate, except one man, who repented and return- 
ed. I found about 300 acres of ‘plantation of larch and fir 
trees in a very thriving condition, in a country deftitute of wood. 
Many of the tenants are now lodged in houfes built with ftone in 

lace of earth, which formerly was the material whereof their ha- 
eddous were compofed. 

I faw a Meadowbank midden or two on the eftate ; and it gives 
me pleafure to notice, that this compoft will be of fingular advan- 
tage in the improvement of the Highlands. It is only of partial 
utility in other parts of Scotland; but in the northern diftri€ts, 
where every tenant has accefs to peat earth, it will prove an uni- 
verfal benefjt, and tend more than any thing to extend the culti- 
vated land, by quadrupling the manure.— With beft wifhes for the. 
fuccefs of your Magazine, I am, 

Yours, &c. mF, 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Queries concerning Mofs anfwered. 
Sir, 


As no other of your correfpondents, better acquainted with 
the fubje&, have anfwered the query of R. C. ip your Maga- 
zine of May laft, ‘ Which is the beft fort of peat mofs for 
manure?’ I prefume to anfwer, from my obfervation, that of 
the three forts defcribed by him, the wood mofs is the beft. 
The black peat, principally compofed of heath, decayed fphag- 
num, and the roots of the eriophora, is next. And the fpongy 
flow-mofs, or red-bog, as it is called in Ireland, derived almott 
entirely from more recent fphagnum, is the worft for every pur- 
pofe of manure or fucl. os 
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REVIEW OF AGRICULTURAL PUBLICATIONS, 











Statiftical Survey of the County of Dow My Wi ith Obfervatians on the 
Means of Improvement: Drawn up for the confideration of the 
Dublin Society. By the Reverend Fobn Dubourdieu, ReGor of 

Annabilt. 












‘Tue Reporter of this furvey has executed his tafk in a way that 
does credit to his impartiality and abilities; and we hope it will 
afford fome entertainment to our readers, to receive a general 
idea of the ftate of a confiderable county in our filter kingdom, 
from a review of this performance. ‘I'his we fhall give as con- 
cifely as poffible, while we remark particularly what is cither 
ptaifeworthy or cenfurable in this furvey, as far as regards the 
agriculture of Downthire. What is ftatiftical, and not properly 
agricultural, mutt either be omitted entirely, or noticed very flightly. 

The geographical ftate and circumftances of Downthire form 
the fubje& of the firft chapter. 

It is a maritime county, being bounded on the eaft and fouth by 
St George’s Channel, containing above 558,000 English, 440,000 
Scotith, or 344,648 Trith acres. Its civil divifions are nine baro- 
nies of unequal value, extent, population, and proportion of pub- 
lic burdens ; and its ecclefiaftical divifions are, the two bithoprics 
of Dromore and Down, the former containing twenty-one, and 
the latter forty-two parithes. The climate is variable, but not 
fubje& to the extremes of heat or cold, or of wet or dry. The 
Reporter remarks, that the month of Odtober is generally very 
agreeable, and that the extremes of either wet or dry feafons are 
equally unfavourable with refpect to the fruits of the earth; and 
he {tates as a proof of this, that the years 1799 and 1800 were 
equally unproductive, the crops of both years not equalling that 
of 1801. We fubfcribe to his general remark, though we i{uf- 
fpect that the crop of 1801 was not more than equal to that of 
the two preceding years, and believe that the deficiency of crop 
18co was in no {mall degree occafioned by the bad feed ufed that 
year. 
We are informed, that the foil of Downfhire * has every gra- 
dation from fandy loam to ftrong clay, which is in moft places in- 
termixed with ftones of every fize.’ It has been obferved, that 
fo great a proportion of ftones is mixed with the foil “ Ireland, 
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that we fhould rather call the different foils by the names of 
a {tony loam, a ftony clay, &c. than cither a pure loam, or a 
{trong clay. The furfacc is extremely unequal, there being little 
flat land, execept on the banks of rivers. ‘Though no mines are 
wrought at prefent, copper and lead ore have been found in dif- 
ferent parts of the county. Eight different places are famed for 
their mineral waters, which are all chalybeate ; and one place, 
viz. Ballynahinch, for its fulphuric-chalybeate {pring. 
{pring, of unknown ftrength, is alfo mentioned. 

There are four principal rivers in this county; and we remark 
with pleafure, that two of thefe, the Newry and the Bann, are 
united by a canal, by which veflels of fifty and fixty tons pafs 
through the heart of Uliter. Another canal is conneéted with 
the Laggan ; but we_are forry to find, that owing to its not be- 
ing kept detached from the river, it is not likely to be beneficial 
either to the proprietor or tothe public. Mr Dubourdieu remarks, 
that the Laggan is a mountain river, fubje&t to great floods, and 
very unfit for navigation. When we read this part of the fur- 
vey, we could not help thinking of the reply made by the ce- 
Jebrated Mr Brindley, the condu€tor of the Duke of Bridge- 
water’s canal. When the Houfe of Commons afked chim, what 
was the ufe of navigable rivers ? he anfwered, ‘ To feed naviga- 
ble canals.’ 

In this county, we are informed, that the number of fmalt 
Jakes or loughs is very confiderable, and forms one of its many 
beauties, though moft of them are unadorned with wood of any 
kind. 


The ftate of property is confidered in the Second Chapter of 
the Survey. 

Property is much divided, and in all gradations, from the largeft 
eftate to the {malleft freehold. The management of eftates is de- 

- fcribed to be very fimple ; confifting only 1m letting the farms, re- 

ceiving the rents, and regulating the turf bogs, which are very 
valuable, but much wafted, by being cut down for fuel. ‘The 
Reporter. feems to be too much alarmed for the failure of thefe ; 
and informs us, that a whole day is often confumed in going for 
and returning with one load of fuel from thefe bogs. Whenever 
this happens in a maritime county, which has two navigable ca- 
nals, if induftry is encouraged, and coals imported, theie diftant 
or decayed turf bogs will foon be deferted, and the agriculture 
of Downthire will be much improved, by employing the: farmers’ 
fervants and horfes in hoeing of turnips during the fummer months, 
inftead of taking wretched cars to a great diltance for half a load 
of fuel. 

Mott of the property is freehold, and the number of freehold- 
es is above fix thoufang. We are afaid that this number is’ too 


great, 
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great, viewed either in an agricultural or political light. Wefe 
there an Agrarian law eftablithed in Downthire, and its territory 
divided among its freeholders, each of them would have fifty 
Irith acres; ‘This would produce a temporary equality, and a tur 
bulent democracy, in which agriculture would be very imperfect- 
ly conducted. But at prefent, when landed proprietors contrive 
to keep a multitude of freeholders on their eftates, in order to 
promote their county politics, neither rational liberty, nor an im- 
proved cultivation, will be attended to by the great body of thefe 
freeholders. We fhould be glad to hear there were more large 
farmersy and fewer freeholders in this county. The rents indeed 
are high, being 20s. per Irifh, 15s. 6d. per Scotifh, or 12s. per 
Englifh acre. 

‘The Third Chapter treats of the State of Buildings; and the 
judicious Reporter very properly pailes over the fpacious habita- 
tions of the nobleman, and the numerous and elegant manfions 
of the gentleman, in order to infpect the houfes of the farmer, 
and the cottages of the poor. We are forry to find, that thefe 
are in general neither large nor convenient. ‘The farmer’s houfe 
is for the moft part a low cottage, with only one fire-place, and 
two or three roofts without fire-places, all on the ground 
floor. The caufe of this want of fire-places is the Irith 
tax, called hearth-money, amounting to 2s. 84d. for every fire- 
place, where there is more than one in a houfe: And he judici- 
oufly obferves, that if Parliament had made every houfe which 
had two fire-places, pay only for one, little lofs would have ac- 
crued to the revenue ; and fevers, and other infectious diforders, 
would not be fo fatal. ‘This deferves the attention of our legifla- 
tors, who with to gain the affeClions, and to promote the happi- 
nefs of the people of Ireland. ‘The cottages are defcribed to be 
in general very poor, and the cottagers much tofled about and 
haraffled. ‘The judicious Reporter recommends to the landed pro- 
prietors to build villages for the accommodation of all cottagers 
who are tradefmen or manufacturers. Married fervants, whofe 
dependence is entirely on the farmers, muft of neceffity refide 
where they are employed. It is to be hoped, that the union of 
Ireland to Great Britain will tend much to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of the peafantry of our fifter kingdom; and it is not to be 
denied, that: much of the difcontents in that kingdom are -occae 
fioned by the wretched condition of many of the lower clafles of 
the inhabitants. The fituation of the peafants of Scotland has 
been much improved fince 1707. 

‘The Fourth Chapter of the Survey treats of the Mode of Oc- 
cupation. 

Here the fize of farms is firft confidered. The large farmer, 
who rents from 50 to 100 Irith acres, fubfifts folely by agricul- 
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ture ; and the {mall farmer, who fubfifts partly by his trade or oc- 
cupation, poffefies from 20 acres down to a fingle acre. ‘The mi- 
nute divifion of farms is very properly reprefented as prejudicial 
to agriculture ; and the number of fmall landholders, or petty 
occupiers of land, who were ruined in 1809 and 1801, in con- 
fequence of the deficient crops of 1799 and 1800, is adduced as 
a matter of faét, to prove that the tradefman or manufacturer 
who has no land, does not find fo much difficulty in maintain- 
ing a family, as he whofe attention is divided, and whofe annual 
expences are increafed by his having a fmall farm, of which he 
muft pay the rent and taxes in an unproduttive feafon. It is 
alfo very properly obferved, that * the induftrious cottager, whe- 
ther labourer or weaver, is as beneficial to the public, and as com- 
fortable to himfelf, as any other denomination of perfons; but 
that every gradation from him to the real farmer, is only a grada- 
tion of difficulties. ’ 

The charaéter of the Downfhire farmers is reprefented in a ve- 
ry favourable light. ‘The middle clafs, who rent from 20 to se 
Irifh acres, are defcribed as a refpe€table clafs of men, in point 
both of underftanding and morals. The Reporter adds, that 
* an eftate portioned out among men of this defcription, where 
nothing is deducted for repairs, where there are no poor’s rates, 
and where tithes are moderate, muft be productive, and not dif- 
ficult to manage.” Much as we refpedt his opinion, we with 
to fee more large farms, a number of villages erected, and the 
farmer’s capital all applied to the improvement of the ground, while 
he pays a per centage to the landlord, for moncy expended on 
neat and convenient farm-houfes, and other buildings. We ac- 
knowledge this would occafion a little more trouble in the manage- 
ment of eftates; but that would be repaid by the improved agri- 
aulture, and alfo improved archite€ture, of Downfhire. 

In the prefent ftate of that county, it is faid, that if two farms 
taken together fhould employ two draught beafts, all work that 
‘requires two being performed by a mutual lending of cattle, a 
very great point would be gained, as much as the Reporter thinks 
can be expected. We hope he fhall live to fee his farmers fewer 
in number, and almoft every one having conftant employment for 
at leaft four draught horfes, while the villages abound in expert 
manufacturers, or induftrious tradefmen and day-labourers. In 
the mean time, we obferve with pleafure, that the rents are al- 
moft all paid in money; that tithes are very moderate, and that 
there are no poor’s rates in this county. 

On the laft article of expence and profit, the Reporter could 
‘not be fuppofed to give any thing accurate; but he has ftated a 
comparifon, taken frqm fact, of the diftribution of crop “ two 
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farms of 50 acres each, which deferves particular attention. 
The firfl farm was well cultivated, and had nearly one third 
part in clover; the fecond had no clover, and was cultivated in 
the common way. The former contained 8 acres of wheat, 
8 acres of barley, 8 acres of potatoes, 8 acres of oats, and 16 
acres of clover, with 2 acres of meadow; and it maintained a 
flock of 7 cows and a bull, 7 young cattle, 15 fheep, 3 pigs, 
and 6 horfes. ‘The latter contained only 4 acres of wheat, 
4 acres of barley, 8 acres oats, 4 actes potatoes, 4 acres mea- 
dow, 26 acres grafs, and maintained only 4 horfes, 8 cows, 
6 young cattle, and a few fheep. ‘The Reporter afcribes this 
difference folely to the introduction of clover; but it was doubt- 
lefs occafioned, in part, by the raifing a greater quantity of 
potatoes, and by a more improved cultivation. We find. after- 
wards, that there was not fo good a rotation of crops as might 
have been eftablifhed on the firft mentioned farm; and yet its 
annual produce was at leaft 1ool. more valuable than that of the 
fecond; or it was 2]. per acre of greater annual produce. ‘This 
ftatement of faéts is worth a thoufand fpeculations on agricul- 
ture, Or calculations of expence and profir. 

The Fifth Chapter of this Report refpe@s the Implements of 
Hufbandry. 

Here we find, that  thofe which are in general ufe are few 
and fimple; Cars for draught horfes; ploughs for tillage, of no 
great ingenuity, but light and ftrong; and harrows, for either one 
or two horfes.’ It would have been a little more fatisfactory to 
have informed us, what is the ufual price of thefe cars, when 
the axle ftill turns with the wheels; how great a load they carry; 
whether thefe wheels have iron hoops or rings; and whether 
they {till be all of wood. We obferve, with pleafure, that ex- 
cellent implements of hufbandry are ufed by the proprietors, 
and by the firft clafs of farmers. Thefe will be gradually adopt- 
ed by the middling farmers; and then the fmall farmer will 
either obtain them, or he muft foon become a day-labourer, 
from the difadvantages attending {mall farms and bad implements 
of hufbandry, and from the rife that is taking place in the money 
price of labour. 

The Sixth Chapter, on the fubject of Fences, informs us, that 
the enclofures, in general, are a difgrace to the county, generally 
confilting of a ditch or bank, without any hedge, fometimes 
having a few plants of furze ftuck into the bank, but very rarely 
planted with quicks, though the raifing of hedges is well under- 
ftood, and, the Reporter hopes, will foon be more generally 
practifed. We think, that dry-ftone walls, or Galloway dikes, 
thould be generally ufed in a country fo full of ftones; and oe 
thors 
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thorn hedges fhould be raifed in places where ftones are not in 
fo great abundance; and we hope, that gates, as well as fences, 
will be generally ufed in Downfhire. At prefent, we find, that 
© the ufual method of putting cattle into the fields, is by a buth 
ftuck in between two jambs of ftone or fods, which is put into. 
its place, or removed from it, at the evident peril of the fingers. ’ 
We hope that Downhhire fhall foon have better gates, and better 
enclofures. 

The Seventh Chapter, which is entitled Arable Land, is divided 
into five feétions; 1. Tillage: 2. Fallowing: 3. Rotation of 
crops: 4. Crops commonly cultivated: and, 5. Crops not com- 
monly cultivated. 

We are forry to find, amongft feveral judicious obfervations on 
tillage, and fome high compliments paid to the claffical Tull, that 
the general practices of the farmers are very bad; that fallowing 
is feldom practifed ; that the method of cropping is fo exhaufting 
to the land, being generally inceffant ploughing till the ground is 
quite worn out; that the barony of Lecale is the only place in 
which any thing like a rotation of crops is generally obferved ; and 
that, even there, two, and fometimes three white crops, are taken, 
without one green crop intervening ; nay that, after a potato fal- 
low, which is the general preparation for wheat, inftead of fowing 
grafs feeds with the wheat after hoeing it in fpring, two other 
corn crops are often taken before it is laid out in grafs. 

Among the crops commonly cultivated, we find that dere is 
‘called winter barley, and is managed every way like wheat. We 
are at a lofs to know what fpecies of barley is here meant. Bear 
or big, or what is called Che/ler bear, is a four-rowed grain, and 
runs to ftraw more than barley, which is two-rowed, if fown in 
winter. If fown in fpring, it is from two to three weeks fhorter 
time on the ground than barley. We fufpeét there is fome miftake 
here. 

We are forry to find, that while turnips are among the crops not 
commonly cultivated, peas fhould be lefs ufed than formerly. It 
would be a great matter, where a field has been limed, and 
produced a crop of wheat after potatoes, that it were fown with 
peas before another white crop, viz. barley, is taken. 

The different methods of cultivating potatoes are defcribed in 
this chapter ; and the Reporter has ftated a faét, which feems to 
fhow, that repeated crops of potatoes do not exhauft the land, 
viz. that, near the town of Killough, he faw a piece of ground 
that had produced crops: of this root for 40 years; and shat, in 


1801, they were better than ever he had feen them. We believe, 
that if the flowers are picked off, and the potato not allowed to 
apple, patatges are not fo exhaufling a crop as is generally ima- 
gined, © 
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The Eighth Chapter treats of Grafs.—The natural meadows of 
this county are not well managed ; though the Reporter has fug- 
gefted feveral improvements. Among the artificial grafles, we 
find the white grafs, Aolcus mollis, fown on clay foils where the 
red clover has not yet fucceeded (we fuppofe becaufe the land has 
been too foul and too much exhaufted), and that trefoil (medriago 
dupulina) is recommended as much fuperior to red clover for 
grazing or cutting green, though as cheap as hay feed. We have 
fome doubt as to the fact, where the red clover is properly cul- 
tivated ; but it may be worth while to try an experiment in Scot- 
land, where the land is in good order. 

This chapter contains an account of the principal graffes found 
in Downfhire. Here we were furprifed to find the avena elatior, 
or knot-grafs, a moft troublefome weed in arable land, had, when 
moderately dunged, produced a moft luxuriant crop of hay. 

In the fame chapter, under the article feeding, we learn, that 
two bullocks, weighing eighteen hundred weight, were, in 1801, 
fold for 96l.—a proof of the high price of butcher meat, as well 
as of the rich feeding at Hillfborough. 

The Ninth Chapter, on Gardens and Orchards, informs us, that 
gardening is not much attended to; that potatoes feem to be 
gaining ground on all other roots and vegetables, except among 

entlemen, and in the neighbourhood of Belfaft. 

The Tenth Chapter is on Timber, Plantations, and Woodlands. 
We learn, here, that Downthire is not a well-wooded country ; 
but a lift of various kinds of timber trees, fraught with ufeful in- 
formation, is given us ; and we have a table of the circumference 
of various kinds of trees, between 50 and 60 years, old. 

On the fubje& of Waftes, which forms the Eleventh Chapter, we 
are happy to find, that the only part of the county,. which can in 
any degree be referred to the above title, is contained in the 
mountains of Mourne and Upper Iveagh ; and even thefe afford, 
in moft places, fupport to a hardy race of cattle and fheep ; and 
that the turf bogs, in the vallies between the mountains, by open- 
ing of new roads, are like to become of great value, being worth 
four guineas an acre for the purpofe of fuel. We hope that 

« coals will be found in this county, or, even if imported, will be 
fubftituted in place of thefe diftant turf bogs; and that the good 
women, who diflike the fmut of the coals, will lay afide their 
prejudices, and allow their hufbands to improve, their lands, in- 
ftead of carrying. turf from a great diftance. 

The Twelfth Chapter, entitled Jmprovements, treats of Draining, 

: gf: Paring and Burning, of Manuring, of Weeding, of Irriga- 


tion. 
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Under-draining, we are told, is in general well underftood, and 
not difficult to execute, from the number of ftones in the land. 
The Reporter does not feem to be acquainted with. Mr Elkington, 
but mentions Dr Anderfon’s method of tapping; and relates an 
inftance in which it fucceeded. Paring and burning is only prac+ 
tifed in mountainous parts, or where moory foil abounds. Dung 
is principally applied towards raifing potatoes; and the little 
farmers are faid to be very induftrious in this particular. One 
farmer’s method is inferted as deferving of notice—‘* His dung- 
hill being placed on a rifing ground, he made a cut from.it, with 
two or three ftops to fave the water in its defcent: above thefe 
ftops he ahways threw in a quantity of earth, which being fatu- 
rated with the moifture from the dung, he removed it, and again 
filled the trench. His attention to every branch of hufbandry was 
directed by equal fagacity; and, from being a labourer, he took 
a farm, not 2o0:acres, and died lately worth 5201.’ ‘The fa& was 
worth recording ; and the man’s name ought tobe known. The 
fame of the mduftrious farmer is well earned ; and ftimulates o- 
thers to exertion. 

The injudicious cropping, after ground has been limed or 
marled, is honeftly related in this chapter.. ‘The.careful weeding 
-of potatoes and flax is alfo mentioned; and the Reporter withes 
that pafture were alfo weeded. Were the land properly drilled 
and hoed, and not exhaufted by cropping, before it was laid 
down, the weeding of -grafs would be unneceflary. ‘Lhe water- 
ing of meadows in this:county is in its infancy; -yet the Reporter 
has made feveral judicious obfervations on this fubject. 

‘The Chirteenth Chapter treats of Live Stock, viz. Horned 
Cattle, Horfes, Sheep, Hogs, Rabbits, Pigeons, and Bees. 

The cattle‘are kept chiefly for the dairy, and. a’ mixture of every 

kind’; although there area few breeds of excellent cattle. ‘The 
county does not fupply-itfelf in horfes; and its only native theep 
ate confined to the ‘mountains : a-vaft number of hogs are bred 
annually. - Rabbits are kept only in a few places. Poultry of all 
kinds are reared chiefly with potatoes. ‘Pigeons are general, 
though there are few pigeon-houfes, Bees are reckoned /to thrive 
well; and a plate of a beehive is given in the furvey. By this 
kind of hive, which is filled with different glaffes; much honey: is 
gained, without killing the bees; and it is ftated, that, upwards 
of go lib. of excellent ‘honey were taken out of a: large wooden 
hive, in which the common or inner-hive was enclofed. 

‘The Fourteenth Chapter, which is entitled Rural Economy, in- 
forms us, that the farm fervants take all kinds of-work in their turn: 
that cottagers are paid partly in money and their diet, and part- 
ly by their holdings. Labourers receive their diet in pert. of 
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their payments, and the money, or wages in money, varies ac- 
cording to circumftances, from 6d. to 2s. per day. 

The Fifteenth Chapter treats of Political Economy,as conne&ted 
with agriculture. Here we learn, that the roads are excellent, 
but too often ill conducted ; and fteep, inftead of being nearly 
level: that fairs ave eftablifhed in every county, and weekly 
markets in moft of the towns: and that the exports of the 
county, in linen, pork, wheat, and’ barley, are very valuable. 
A fhort hiftory is given of the linen manufaéture, and an ae- 
count of the markets where the produce is fold. We muft, 
here, exprefs our regret, that we have not the cuftomhoufe ab- 
ftracts of thefe exports, nor the feal-mafter’s accounts of the li- 
nen ftamped for fale. fhe population of the county is above 
220,000 perfons, or one perfon for every Le lrifh acre. 

The Sixteenth Chapter is on the Obditacles to Improvement. 
Thefe are, the number of fmall farmers ; the exhauitting the land 
by repeated crops of grain; the want of capital to carry on im- 
provements ; and the want of good houfes, which o¢cafions a 
wafte of ftraw for thatch, that is neceflary for the fupport of 
cattle, 

In this chapter, the corn-laws are in general approved of ; but 
the fufpenfion of exportation, in 1796, feems to be complained 
of, not without reafon. 

The Laft Chapter contains a number of general obfervations ; 
-and is divided into fifreen fe€tions. From thefe we léarn, that 
there is an agricultural fociety in this county: that,the weights 
and meafures are tolerabiy uniform: that the fitheries are valu- 
able, if they were attended to: that moft of the landed proprie- 
tors and clergy are refident: that the county was furveyed in 
1653, by Sir William Petty, aneeflor of the. Marquis of, Lanf- 
down; and that a copy of his furvey is in the Surveyor Gene- 
ral’s office: that water-mills are chiefly ufed for grinding all forts 
of grain: that tenants are bound to their landlord’s mill: that 
three different kinds of acres are ufed in meafuring, the Irifh, 
Scotch, and Englifh: that the inhabitants in general are more 

fober than formerly: that the price of cattle, theep,. and prévi- 
fions has rifen very much: and that oxen are harneffed, but not 
generally ufed. 
. Inthe conclufion to this.chapter, the Reporter ftates, that he 
has paid every attention to collect and give a faithful telation of 
the agriculture of the county of Down, and of the other fub- 
je&ts connected with it; and with the general profperity of the 
kingdom. We are fatisfied of his diligence, fidelity, and intel- 
ligence. On fome occafions we have differed from him; but, 
on mary others, we have had reafon to be pleafed with his fur- 
vey. 
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vey. We have obferved him giving very judicious dircétions, 
where the general practice of the county was not to be com- 
mended: And we add with pleafure, that if the landed pro- 
prietors were as humane, and the farmers of this county as in- 
telligent as the rector of Annahilt, the county of Down would 
advance rapidly in agricultural improvement ; more rapidly, in- 
deed, than the Reporter of this furvey would lead us to fuppofe. 
For, once the defe&ts of a bad fyftem are known, and a few 
good practices are introduced by landed proprietors, or the bet- 
ter fort of farmers, the example of a few is quickly imitated, 
and a fpirit of emulation prevails among the lower orders of the 
people. To promote the profperity of Downfhire, we would 
fay to the landholders—‘ Build comfortable houfes and other 
farm buildings to your farmers; ereé villages in convenient 
places ; exact a moderate per centage as the rent of thefe houfes ; 
give ploughs and other implements as premiums; and afhift with 
capital any very intelligent farmer, when you make an addition 
to his farm, or his leafe.” To the farmers we would fay— 
* Clean your grounds with potatoes, or other green crops; but 
never take more than one white crop, till they lye at leaft one 
year in grafs; and put always a green or a black crop between 
every two corn crops. Spend not the fummer months in travel- 
ling for fuel to diftant turf bogs; but plough and hoe your po- 
tato, turnip and fallow grounds, and you fhall be able to pur- 
chafe coals for your fuel, with the increafed produce of your 
fields.’ 

What is here applied to Downfhire may be addreffed to feve- 
ral counties of Scotland, particularly the Highlands. Wherever 
{mall farms are predominant ; wherever capital ftock is fcarce ; 
wherever the tenure of poffeffion is fhort, or infecure ; unque- 
ftionably there will be found an imperfe& hufbandry, and a de- 
preffed tenantry, together with their concomitants, bad imple- 
ments and uncomfortable houfes. Indeed, thefe things follow 
one another fo regularly, that a pretty corre€t opinion may be 
formed of any diftriét, from a tranfitory infpeétion. Ireland, at 
the prefent moment, may be confidered as not one ftep further 
advanced in agricultural improvement, than Scotland was in 
1750; and the meafures fuccefsfully adopted in the latter coun- 
try, could not fail of producing the like happy effects in the 
former, though a confiderable time muft neceffarily intervene 
before they could be fully recognifed. 
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BRANCH II 


AGRICULTURAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue fevere. drought, which prevailed through the fummer and 
autumn months, occafioned crops on the eaftern coaft of the. 
ifland to be defective in bulk ; and ftack yards may be ftated as 
fully one third lefs in fize than thofe of the preceding year. 
Through the weftern, and many of the midland diftriéts, accord- 
ing to our information, the drought has not been attended with 
evil confequences ; and from all accounts, the wheat crop may . 
be confidered as equalling, if not exceeding, an average, eX- 
cept in a few Englifh counties which were vifited with mildew. 
The weight of the grain alfo exceeds that of ordinary years ; 
and, from the warmnefs of the ripening feafon, the flour will 
abiorb a greater quantity of water than cuftomarily. We ftated 
in our laft, that the quantity and quality of wheat were regu- 
lated by the degree of heat which prevailed in the latter part 
of July and firft weeks of Auguft ; the truth of which has, this 
year, been ftrikingly exemplified. 

Oats, which are cultivated to a great extent in Scotland, mayo 
however, be regarded as an inferior crop in almoft every diftri 
An excefs of heat always proves injurious to this grain, making 
it {mall and fhrivelled, with a greater proportion of hufk or offal 
than happens in feafons of more moifture. Indeed, it is an af- 
certained point, that weather favourable to wheat and barley, 
is adverfe to oats. A finet appearance was {carcely ever feen than 
what the oat-fields univerfally difplayed in the latter part of June ; 
but the continuance of drought rapidly changed the agreeable pic- 
ture, and myriads of black infeéts or caterpillars, which, in feveral 
diftricts, lodged upon the ftalk and ear, contributed to make mat- 
ters ftill a It may reafonably be believed, that thefe infects 
were the confeyguence, not the caufe of a failure, and that their 
attacks would have been unfuccefsful, had the plant not been pre- 
vioufly in a difeafed ftate. Fat horfes are feldom or never troubled 
with the fcab; whereas, nothing is more common than for poor 
ones, to be attacked with that diforder. We noticed feveral oat- 
fields, in particular fituations, nay, even contiguous to infected 
fields, which, in a great meafure, efcaped the ravages of the 
caterpillar, owing to the ftalks being in a thriving condition, and 
perfpiration going regularly forward. 

VOL. IV. NQ, 16. Sif Beans, 
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Beans, 2 very important article in many diftricts, were greatly 
ftunted by the drought; and, in many places, will yield a poor 
return to the farmer. On light foils, they were neceffarily bad ; 
on clays, when mixed with peas, they were tolerable; but on 
deep loams, though of lefs bulk than ufual, the produce will not 
be materially defeétive. ‘Though the grain is rather fmall, the 
weight exceeds that of laft year; and being fully ripened, and 
well harvefted, it is to be hoped that the deficiency wilf be in- 
confiderable. 

To turnips ard potatoes the dry weather has proved remark- 
ably unfavourable. The plants of the former, at one period, pro- 
/mifed a pleritiful return ; but we are forry to fay, that in few in- 
ftances have previous expectations béen realized. Attaeked in 
the front by the caterpillar, and in the rear by the worm, a more 
eneral deftruction has enfued than perhaps was ever known. 
‘otatoes have alfo feffered much, and cannot be rated as exceed- 
ing half of an ordinary crop. Culinary vegetables, of every kind, 
were much retarded in their growth, and threaten to prove fcarce’ 
articles in the after months. 

The grain markets during the quarter, have, orr the whole, 
maintained a kind of equability, though oats, in the courfe of 
autumn, rofe rapidly in price. From the quantity of wheat and 
oats imported during the year, it is evident, that the laft crop, 
though confeffedly good, was unequal to the general demand ; 
which fubftantiates what we have uniformly maintained, that the 
‘confumption of Britain requires an additional quantity of culti- 
vated land. Exifting circum{tances have occafioned of late a great 
a of grain to be thrown into the market ; but the truth of 
our doctrime will perhaps be fufficiently afcertained before next 
autumn arrives, unlefs events fhould take place (perhaps more 
feared than neceflary), which would at once throw trade of every 
kind out of its common courfe, and fo prevent any juft conclu 
fion being drawn. Indeed we have heard meafures recommend 
ed, that would ruin numberlefs individuals, and fubjeét the coun- 
try to famine, or at leaft to dearth at an after period. Without 
defcending to particulars we fhall ‘only fay, that feveral of thefe 
meafures are injudicious, fome of them impracticable, and others, 
if executed, would throw the improvement of the country a cen- 
tury backward. Supplics can always be commanded by a fu~ 
perior force, and thofe who are maiters of the field will never 
want provifions while fuch are to be found in the country. 

This has been an unfavourable feafon to the graziers, as the 
beft pafture lands rarely afforded a full bite. Stoek was purchafed 
- at high prices, and, latterly, fat cattle have rather deprefied in va- 
jue, and fheep {till more fo ;-all- which things muft make the trade 
abad one, Lean ftock of all forts, particularly fheep, are looking 
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downwards, though it is to be apprehended that the déclenfion 
proceeds froin caufes of a temporary nature. In the prefent ftate 
of the country, however, it is difficult to fpeculate, with precifion, 
upon fuch matters. 

Some of our Englifh readers complain, that the Scotch mea- 
fures of capacity are not underftood by them, and requeft an ex- 
planation. To fuch we muft, in the mean time make a reference 
to our Firft Volume, p. 444. where a table is given, which, though 
not an accurate one, will throw fome light on the fubject. In 
our fupplementary Number, it is probable that the fize of the 
Scotch meafures of capacity will be further elucidated ; but at 
prefent we may dnly ftate, that when a 4o// is mentioned by us, it 
is the Linlithgow or national ftandard boll that is meant, whieh, 
for wheat, beans, and peas, is a trifle more than four Winchefter 
bufhels ; and for barley and oats, is rather more than fix bufhels. 
By attending to thefe things, the meafures, ufually condefcended 
upon in our work, may be nearly afcertained. 

A copy ‘ of the propofed rules and regulations of the Moray- 
thire farmers fund, for the benefit of widows, orphans and decay- 
ed members,’ has been tranfmitted:to us; and we are in duty 
bound to obferve, that fuch an inftitution embraces the moft meri- 
torious purpofes. It has often been regretted that fuch inftitutions 
were not generally eftablifhed for the benefit of agriculturifts ; 
therefore, we rejoice to fee a beginning made upon wife and ra- 
tional principles. ‘The propofers of the meafure, we underftand, 
fought out the beft advice, and employed William Morgan, Efq. 
of Lenian, (nephew of the late Dr Price) perhaps one of the 
firft calculators in Britain, to make up the neceffary tables. 

Contenting ourfelves at prefent with withing fuccefs to the 
defign, and an extenfion of the principle in every quarter, we 
fhall referve for our fupplementary Number, various particulars 

communicated by an intelligent gentleman of that county, who 
took an attive hand-in the arrangement. 


| 


Extracts FroM Private CorrisPONDENCE. 
SCOTLAND. 


Letter from a Gentleman, defcribing the Crops of Fife and Ayr- 
fires, Og. 8. 
© 1 was lately in Fife, aud fooud that the interior of that county had 
faffered feverely from fuel a dry feafon, and that the crop could aot be 
eRimated at more than two thirds of an ordinary average. I have fince 
been in Ayrthire, and: learned that the drought had rather been bene- 
ficiabas injoriousto that dittriGt. The Ayrthire hufbandry, in my opi- 
nion, ftill continues very bad, though the landis mostly all enelofed, and 
Sf{fa ornamented 
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ornamented with planting. The hedges are generally of hawthorn, fre- 
quently mixed with privet; which, keeping its leaves long, is a great ad- 
vantage. A plan of planting hedges in Ayrfhire and in the parifh of 
Mearns in Lanarkfhire, is to put the thorns into the face of a ftone wall, to 
grow through it from a bank on the other fide, which I confider to be a 
bad fcheme, as the ftones incumbent op the hedge mutt check its growth 
greatly. The lands in the neighbourhood of {rvine, are the fouleft I 
ever faw any where. I obferved no fummer fallow in Ayrfhire, and 
was informed that nine tenths of the leefes in that diftri&@, prohibit the 
tenants from having more than one third of their farms under tillage. 
Some of them are reftri€ted to one fourth. ’” ' 


Letter from an extenfive Farmer in Dumfriesfbire, O@. 8. 


© The weather during harveft was remarkably good, and the crop, 
with fome trifling exceptions, is now fafely fecured. We do not fow 
much wheat in this quarter; but what we have is good, and fo is barley. 
Oats are rather light, and not well filled; but we had an abundant crop 
of hay, which fells at gd. and 10d. per ftone of 24 lib. The grain market 
is dull. Wheat 6s. 6d. and 7s. Old oats 3s. Of barley, little or none 
is yet fold, our chief demand being from Liverpool and other places in 
Lancabhire. 

‘ The fale of cattle in England is not fo brifk as fome time ago, and 
prices lower. At Broughhill fair, cattle frefh in condition brought good 
prices, but lean ones fold with difficulty. Sheep had a dull fale, and at 
reduced prices ; and my opinion is, that a greater fall will ftill be felt, 
owing to the immenfe numbers daily coming from the Highlands. I 
was lately in Northumberland in fearch of breeding ewes, and purchafed 
fome of the beft Leicefters at 63s. per head. ‘This fort is infinitely 
fuperior to what is called the Bamburghfhire breed, and I ftrongly re- 
commend them to every farmer who poffeffes decent land. He fhould 
ftudy, however, to feleé&t the real kind, otherwife his profit will be in- 
ferior to thofe who are more fortunate or attentive. My wedder hogs, 
this year, weighed from 20 to 26 lib. avoirdupois per quarter, and fold 
at 548. per head. 1 had my tups from Mr Culley, and pow poffefs a 
ftock preferable to any in this county. ’ 


Inverne/sfbire Quarterly Report. 


Tue harveft around Invernefs was: finifhed feveral weeks ago, but 
fome fields are ftill ftanding out in the Highland diftri€ts of the coun- 
ty. In point of produce, whether corn or ftraw is confidered, the crop 
is much worfe than 1 remember to have feen, and may be eftimated as 
fully one third below an average. What wheat we have is good in 
quality. Barley much fuperior to laft year’s growth ; but oats are veryin- 
ferior. From the beginning of April to the 22d September, we had no 
rain worth noticing ; of courfe the hay crop was very bad, nor is that of 
turnip much better. Potatoes have of late grown rapidly, and promife 
fiill to make a tolerable return, 
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Very little grain of this crop is as yet brought to market ; but oat 
meal fells for 24s. and 25s. per boll of nine ftone, and barley meal at 
18s. per boll of ten ftone. It is generally believed that confiderable 
fupplies of grain will be wanted for this county. Butcher meat, which 
was very high-priced through the fummer months, has lately dropped 
much, and will continue to fall till the grafs beef and mutton are dif 
pofed of ; but there is every appearance, from the fearcity of turnips, 
that a great rife will take place in the latter part of winter, and through 
the fpring, upon thefe articles. —Odober 15. 


Banfffire Quarterly Report. 


Tue crop is moftly fecured in this county, but proves more deficient 
in bulk than any in our remembrance.’ Notwithftanding the unufual 
proportion of old grain which remains unthrafhed, the ftack-yards ap- 
pear to be one third defective. The difference of land was never more 
difcernible than in this feafun; for the quantity and quality of grain 
depended much more upon foil than cultivation, which often is not the 
true criterion. Deep loams had in every refpeét the advantage, and 
produced crops equal, if not fuperior, to thofe of ordinary years; while 
the thin clays and gravels, in many inftances, have hardly made returns 
fufficient to defray the expence of feed and labour. From trials al- 
ready made, it appears that oats will nearly yield meal for corn. The 
merchants price of old meal is 18s. or 18s. 6d. per boll of eight ftone; 
and in retail, this is fold.at 144d. and 15d. per peck. 

There is ftill {mall demand for barley; nor are fales of any confequence 
expected, fo long as the prefent high duties on malt continue. It is 
probable, that this grain will remain like a drug on the farmer’s hand. 
We have not much wheat ; but what was raifed this feafon is of excel- 
lent quality. 

The demand for cattle was not great till the month of September ; 
but a good number have been fold fince that time, Thofe in good 
condition are fuppofed to be worth gs. per ftone finking the offal; but 
thofe for the ftraw-yard have funk one third in value. Stots and queys, 
not under three years of age, are ftill in requeft ; and it is expeted that 
the ftock which will remain in the country, will not be much fhort_ of 
the ufual number, but, generally fpeaking, a year younger than formerly. 
It is to be apprehended that, from the great failure of turnips, and the 
{carcity of provender, there will be a difficulty of fupplying the butcher 
market, and doing that juitice to the growing ftock neceflary to enfure 
their arrival at perfection at the ufual period. Potatoes are very un- 


productive. —OGober 15. 


Letter from a Roxburghfoire Farmer, Oéber 16, 


‘ We had fine rains in the beginoing of Augult, which ferved the 
fields of late grain confiderably, but were not fufficient to recaver the 
grafs lands. Our grain harveft advanced very faft after the middle of 
Auguft ; and from the finenefs of the weather and the lightnefs of thé 
crop, the expence of harvelting did not exceed that of common years, 
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notwithftanding that fhearers wages were very high. The crop oes 
not bulk well, wheat excepted; and from trials made, oats do not yield 
meal equal to expeGation. Barley is unequal in quality. Beans and 
peas are not extenfively fown in this county ; but what we have of the 
former are much complained of. The wheats, both winter and {pring, 
prove very gifty, and of fine quality ; but potatoes are much below an 
average ; and the turnip fields will not yield more than half their ufual 
produce, notwithftanding of which, they ate felling from 6 to 8 pounds 
per Englifh acre. 

‘ Fat cattle are felling high, and expeéed flill to advance. Fat theep 
are not plentiful; but from the great quantity of half-fed ones that 
muft be difpofed of at this time, mutton is greatly redoced in value. 
We have very little demand for grain at prefent, and can hardly quote 
prices. Oats and barley, | believe, may be reported at 20s,, and wheat 
at 38 to 40s. per Berwick boll of fix Winchefter buthels. ’ 


Selkirkfbire Quarterly Report. 


Tue exceffive heat which followed the rains of July roth and 
zotb, pufhed on the grain crop very faft; and the vegetable creation, 
which was beginning to wear a faint and languid afpeét, immediately 
aflumed a thriving appearance. The rains which fell in the two firit 
weeks of Augult, proved alfo very beneficial, by preventing the crops 
from being prematurely ripened. 

In the higher parts of this county, corn and grafs have yielded returns 
equal to an average ; but in the lower grounds, where the foil is drier, 
the ftraw was rather fhort, though the ear was full-fized and properly 
matured. On the whole, the crop of this county may be fairly reported 
as equal to an average. ; 

Irrigation was lately introduced on the Duke of Buccleugh’s eftate in 
this county, and bids fair to be attended with confiderable advantages. 
Many of our lands are well calculated for receiving improvement in 
_ this way ; and it is to be hoped that the practice wiil be extenfively 
diffufed. 

In confequence of the goodnefs of hill paftures, and the unparalleled 
mildnefs of the feafon, fheep ftocks are in good condition, though the 
‘recent depreffion of prices will cut deep into the farmer’s profit. This 
deprefion, though unfavourable to them, is certainly favourable to o- 
ther clafles of the community, and affords caufe for the public at large 
to fay that the year is crowned with the Creator’s bounty. — G@oler 17. 


Letter from a Gentleman in the Diftrid of Carrick, OGiober 14. 


* Since the beginning of June, we have had a tra& of the moft ad- 
mirable weather ever remembered in this county; and, fince the com- 
mencement of harveft, there has been fearce a fingle day to interrupt 
the labours of the important feafon;—no fhaking winds, nor rotting 
rains, nor chilling frofts, to blaft the labours of the hufbandman. An 
“uhinterrupted courfe of near two months of fine drying weather in 
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athe time of harveft, is a phenomenon in this part of the countty, which 
is expofed to the damps and ravages of the Atlantic Ocean. It will be 
unneceflary to add, that the crop has been cut down and got into the 
barn-yard in the very beft order; and from the kindly nourifhing wea- 
ther in the months of Jane, July, and Auguit, there is every reafon to 
fuppofe that the quality will be good. Any little trials that have been 
made, juftify this opinion. From the fevere fhock, however, which it 
received in the months of April and May, the crop, in point of quan 
tity, will not exceed an average one, if it thall amowm to it; both the 
wheat and the oats being rather thin; as is the cafe alio, in many places, 
with the turnips: But the fuperior quality will probably compenfate 
for the defect in quantity. ‘Grain markets have remained with little va- 
riation from the laft quarter, though rather lower, upon the whole, than 
the high rents, price of labour, and additional public burdens, would 
require, in order to balance the capital and the trouble expended in a- 
griculture, with the degree of rifk that muft always attend it. With 
regard te the cattle and fheep markets throughout this part of the coun- 
try, there feems to be a total ftagnation, and many graziers muft ne 
doubt fuffer confiderably. Various caufes are affigned for this; and 
perhaps all of them contribute more or lefs to this de: n; fuch as, 
the different banks contraéting their credit; the fevere drought in 
England leflening the winter’ keep; and the flagnation in manufae 
tures all over the country. The price of butcher meat is ftill dear e- 
nough to the confumer ; but it would have been defirable, that the fhock 
had not been fo fudden ; for when any one defcription of people fuffer, 
others muf fuffer with them, according to the old Latin adage, ‘ Nam 
gua res agitur, paries cum proximus ardet.’ 


Letter from Falkirk, Odober +5, 


* Amongft the numerous quarterly reports fent you, I have regretted 
that there has not yet appeared in your Magazine one for Stirlingfhire, 
as it is a county of fome importance in many refpe€ts.. The corn mam 
ket at Falkirk is one of the moft confiderable in Scotland; it may in- 
deed be called the Haddington of the weft. The diftri&t of the Carfe, 
in point of mere fertility, is not exceeded by any in the kingdom, and, 
even under its prefent management, produces weighty crops, and affords 
high rents. The annual cattle markets or tryfts at Falkirk, have long 
been reckoned the moft confiderable in Scotland. In cafe you may 
not, however, be furnifhed with a more general quarterly report for the 
county,. I fend you the following fketch for this neighbourhood. 

‘ From the almoft unparalleled fine weather which has prefailed, I be- 
lieve generally over the kingdom, the operations of harveft have been 
carried forward with an uncommon degree of celerity, at the fame time 
in a very fatisfactory way, and are now completed in the moft perfeé 
manner. The moft palpable ignorance, or inexcufable indolence, could 
fcareely have gone wrong this year. The ftack-yards have been all 
clofed-fome time, and they afford a charming profpe@. Wheat is 2 
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very good crop indeed ; giving both abundance of ftraw, and grain of 
excellent quality. It is gennerally allowed to ‘be our beft crop, and 
confiderably to exceed an average. Very little fmut has been obferved : 
this however took place, to a very deftruétive degree, in the fields of 
one perfon, who had not pickléd his feed, probably undervaluing this 
effential precaution, Beans are alfo equal to, or probably above, an a- 
verage, and very good in quality. Barley is a very abundant crop, and 
in quality far fuperior to that of laft year, and indeed fully equal to 
the moft fortunate feafon of our variable climate. If the Legiflature, 
in its wifdom, do not'adopt fome effeGtual meafure, founded on an un- 
equivocal and broad bafis, to enable our Scots barley to maintain, ac- 
cording to its real value, a fair and equal competition, at leaft in oyr 
own market, with that of our fouthern’ neighbours, reared under a 
kindlier climate, the Scotifh farmer will be driven, however reluétantly, 
to blot out altogether from his rotation this valuable crop. Some farm- 
ers have already fubftituted the potato oats in its place, and perhaps this 
year without much lofs. Where the land gets the fame work as for 
barley, the young graffes will be found to thrive equally well; and a 
heavy crop of thefe oats is not fo liable to lodge, and to deftroy them, 
as a heavy crop of barley under the fame circumftances, and they may 
be fown as late in the feafon, I adopted this plan myfelf this year. 
My oats were fown the 20th of Apmil, after three ploughings, and 
reaped the zoth of Auguft; the grafs moft excellent indeed. The 
late malt-tax is really a matter of the moft ferious confideration to the 
Tanded intereft of Scotland. and even moft fo to thofe who poffefs fine 
rich turnip foil, where barley follows with fo much advantage. 

¢ I cannot here help remarking, I had almoft faid regretting, that the 
very fuperior quality of our barley this year, may ultimately turn to 
our difadvantage ; bécaufe, if an inqury into the comparative value of 
the barleys of England and Scotland, as fuggefted in the Hoyle of 
Commons, fhould be inftituted, I am convinced that we will come much 
nearer to them, than we would do on an average of feafons ; and there- 
fore, though an apparently fair and impartial decifion may be given, it 
will be really erroneous, inafmuch as a differeit refult would be tlie confe- 
quence of fuch a comparative trial in ordinary feafons. In our northera 
divifion of the ifland, we may not again have fo much fen if one feafon 
for the next half century. Oats are by far our worft crop, and, unlike 
the reft, are generally deficient, and, as far as I have learat, inferior ia 
quality to thofe of laft year. This is the more to be regretted, fo far 
as refpects the comfort of the labouring part of the community, as an- 
other article on which they depend much, is alfo very defective ; I mean 
potatoes. They do not exceed half a crop: they were ftunted, in the 
firft inftance, by the drought, and their growth checked by frofts ; but, 
being taken up under the moft fortunate circumftances, they are of good 
‘quality, and will prove very nutritious. 
' € The young graffes do not in general wear a promifing appearance, 
although particular fields are very luxuriant. Hay was a very deficient 
crop. The price has, however, been low with us, as‘the Carron Com- 
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pany and collieries, who are the great confumers here, require a {maller 
fupply than ufual, having a good deal of laft year’s on hand. The 
general price was fixpence. from the rick, but it ‘is now rather dearer. 
There can fcarcely: be -recolleéted a feafon fo favourable for conducting 
the fallow procefs in the moft perfe& manner, as this has been throughs 
out. Nothing but the moft ftupid inattention could .have prevented a 
complete fallow ; and yet this unaccountable ftupidity was very apparent 
in many inftances; whereas, in all clay diitri¢ts, a perfect fallow ought 
to be the ground of their hopes for feveral fucceedingyears. The 
wheat-fowing is’ finifhed under the moft aufpicious circumilances ; and 
on many fields the braird is appearing. , 

¢ Little grain has yet been fhown in our market ; the farmers bein 
more intent on field operations. during this uncommonly fine. weather, 
than in thrafhing out. The prices may, however, he quoted. Wheat, 
248. to 278.3 Barley, 18s. to 218.5 Beans, 19s. to 21s.; Oats, 18s, 
to 228. , 

« The tryft this week, I believe, very much difappointed the general 
opinion refpeéting the price of cattle, which was expected to be confi- 
derably lower, efpecially of thofe for turnips, the diftillery, and the 
ftraw-yard. They, however, as well as fat, maintained prices equal 
to laft year. We cannot, therefore, reafonably expect the butcher 
market to be lower for a confiderable time, ” 


Morayfoire Quarterly Report. ° 


However favourable the bypaft feafon may have been to the grain crops 
of other diftri¢ts, to this county it has-proved peculiarly baneful. From 
the 7th June, till our harveft was completed, we had {carcely a drop of 
rain, and none of confequence fince 19th April, ‘The fummer heats 
were all along exceflive, often accompanied by fcorching winds, extreme- 
ly injurious to our fands, light loams,, and ftrong clays. On fuch, bar- 
ley and oats are uncommonly deficient : they are only tolerable on moift 
rich loams. An ordinary feafon admits of 10,000 bolls export from 
this county ; while crop 1803, now that it is in the ftack-yard, in fine 
condition, will fearcely fupply our internal confumpt ; and importation 
might be requifite, were it not for fome old ftock on hand. 

The quality of our wheat is excellent, in many inftances_ not inferior 
to the produce of Effex, and may this year pals off to advantage in 
Mark-Lane, where Scotifh wheat feldom goes, but with lofs to the ex- 
porter. It comes pretty near an average in point of quantity ; and now 
we are getting the new crop fown in fine condition. 

Turnips, although they have of late mended, are ftill a thin deficient 
crop. Want of this valuable root, added to the fcarcity of fodder, 
will be feverely felt by many ;. not only as it leffens the immediate pro- 
fit on cattle, but alfo the quantity of manure for next crop ;, without a 
large portion of which, our thin foils will produce nothing. In the 
mean time, it is fo far fortunate, that now the demand for cattle has 
again come round at tolerable prices to the breeder, but with lofs to the 
grazier who bought in May and June, 
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Hay is plentier than might have been expeéted. There feems ne 
want for the ordinary confumpt of the county; and it may fell from 
isd. to 18d. per ftone of 20 lib. Amfterdam. 

For new grain, there is no price yet fixed. Old oats fell at 23s. to 
24s. per 5 firlots Stirling meaiure ; barley at 208. to 228. 6d. per 4 
firlots ; but for this grain the fale is, and mwft remain, extremely lis 
mited, unlefs a check is put to the importation of Englih barley, by a 
further increafe of duty. Many cargoes have found their way to the 
Moray Frith ; and diftillers and brewers fee their intereft in ufing it, in 
preference to the country produce. Individuals are blamed for carrying 
on a traffic, fo prejudicial to the agriculture of Scotland, but, while 
the Legiflature gives toleration, it will be continued, though all the 
prefent importers ceafed to exift.——Od. 15. 


Letter from Glafgow, 19th OGober. 


* Our harveft has been exceedingly favourable, and all the corn hag 
been fecured in excellent condition, if we may except a few parcels 
about the Moorlands. Wheat proves a very fine crop, both in quantity 
and quality. Oats will be fhort in the ftraw, bet will turn out well, 
both in the barn and the mill. 

* Barley in this neighbourhood will be very good. The quantity 
fown was trifling. Beans and peas are of excellent quality. Not much 
of thefe grains was fown laft feafon with us. Potatoes have not turned 
out fo well, neither in quantity nor quality, as was once expeGed. 

* The market for wheat, fince our laft, has been on the decline, 
Oats have advanced a little. We have had little or no demand for bar- 
ley, the diftillers not having been at work for fome time back, and out 
brewers haying a confiderable ftock to begin malting. 

« The importation into Clyde, this year, has been very great. Since 
the rft July, about 21,000 quarters wheat, 10,000 barrels flour, 21,055 
quarters oats {allowing 38 lib. to the bufhel), and 4684 tons oat meal, 
have arrived from America and Ireland. The above wheat and flour, 
with a few more cargoes ftill expeéted from America, will make a very 
good ftock for the winter. We cannot help remarking, that the American 
wheat this feafon is very poor in quality; confequendy, fearce a cargo 
atrives in good order ; however, it is not fo much hurt as to render it 
nnfit for ufe; and, along with the fine wheat we have in this country, 
will make a very good mixture. A tolerable fupply of oats is expected 
from Ireland and the fouth of Scotland through the winter, fhould the 
critical ftate of the country not prevent it. Annexed you have a ftate 
of our market. 


* State of Glafyow Markets, Ofober rgth. 
* American wheat, 25s. to 28s. of 240 lib. per boll. 


Irith ditto, 268, to 28s. ditto ditto. 
Dantzie ditto, 30s. to 328.6d, Linlithgow meafure, 
Britih ditto, 268. to 409. ditto ditto, 
{rith oats, 178. to 2¢8 of 264 lib, per boll, 


Englifh 
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Englihh new oats, 228. to 248. 


Ditto old barley, 228. to 24s. Stisling meafure. 


Scots ditto, 158. to 179. 
Beans and peas, 213. to 248, 
Oat meal, 20s. to 218.64. per boll of 140 lib. 
Ditto ditto, new, 228. to 243. ditto ditto. 
Hay, 7d. per ftone Trou weight. 
Straw, 4d. ditto ditto. 


Beef, 1d. to 18. per lib, of 22 02. 
Mutton, 8d. to 18. ditto ditto, ’ 
W igtonfoire Quarterly Report. 

Tue prefent difpofition of the weather is uncommonly favour. 
able for the wheat-feed. That which is already fown has literally got 
a dry bed, for the duft was flying after the barrows, as in April; fo 
that we have reafon to hope good effe&ts will follow. Our potato crop, 
though in general three weeks later than ufual, will be very abundant ; 
confiderable quantities of which are yearly exported to England and to 
Glafgow, and which, it is thought, will find a ready market. Our tur- 
nips, upon the whole, will be an equal crop, though perhaps not quite 
fo bulky as laf year's. 

The fall on lean ftock, and confequent recent failures of a number of 
our cattle dealers, have given the farming intereft a fevere fhock. There 
is no evil, however, in human life, but might have been worfe. One 
lucky ciecumftance attends thofe loffes—there are but very few among 
us who are not able to bear them. Farmers of large capital, like the 
ftately oak, can ftand the ftorm. It is thofe only of fimall capital, and 
great enterprize, that deferve our commiferation. And in thefe times of 
public diftrutt, it is hoped the gentlemen of landed property will fee it 
to be their ¢ruc/? intereff to ftep forward in fupport of induftry and en. 
terprize. 

With regard to keeping flock, very few fales have taken place of late, 
At prefent, nobody wifhes to buy; and nobody, who can do otherwife, 
withes to fell. At fame time, it may be obferved, that the demands 
for Galloway cattle of late years have been fo great, and the prices 
offered to holders fo tempting, as made many of them part with thofe 

they intended to have kept another year; infomuch that, excepting in 
fome particular fituations, only our young flock are on hand. Thofe 
few farmers and graziers among us who hold St Faith’s cattle, have fet 
off to England at the head of their own droves; for, unlefs it_be the 
Mefirs Smiths and Meffrs Corfans, who are drovers of large capital, few 
others, in the prefent fituation of affairs, can be trufted. But when 
we look on our abundant crop of hay, large ftack-yards, and fpacious 
fields of turnips and potatoes, we have good reafon gatefully to conclude 
ourfelves more highly favoured by ¢ the God of baru’ than moft coun- 
ties in the United Kingdom. 

Good butcher meat ftill maintains the ufual price, 6d. per lib, 
though inferior muir-mutton is felling at 4d. As it is thought the im- 
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portation of Irifh grain will be but very limited this feafon, prices of oats 
are rather looking upwards, 

The newfmen are timeoufly calling upon the farmers to thrafh off all 
their grain; giving it as a reafon, that the carriage up the country, in 
the event of French invafion, will thereby be rendered more commo- 
dious! The writer of this report feels himfelf called upon, however 
unpopular the fubje&, to remark, that, at prefent, the price of corn 
bears, and for fome time paft has borne, no proportion to the advanced 
price of labour, land, &c. &c.: and therefore he does not fee the 
fmalleft neceffity for thrafhing a// off immediately ; more efpecially, when 
it is to be confidered, that our military forces are now fully fufficient to 
repel any army the French Conful can bring againft us. Look around, 
I befeech you, and behold what a vaft body of brave volunteer corps, 
and faithful yeomanry troops, occupy our embattled plains! Add to 
thefe, our regular army, our militia, our army of referve. And fay, 
what have we to fear? Contemplate this vaft force united! And, 
furely, that mind whofe confidence is not thereby fully reftored, we may 
fafely conclude to be under the cloud of melancholy, — Odober 19th, 


Aberdeenfbire Quarterly Report. 


Tue drought, which fet in early, continued with increafed vehemence 
through the fummer months and the {mall quantity of rain, which fell 
about the middle of Auguft, being foon abforbed by the returning 
drought, occafioned crops of all kinds, with a few exceptions, to be 
much ftunted. Here and there a few fields of early fown bear were 
good ; but the generality of that grain proved quite the reverfe, and 
of lefs bulk in the ftack-yard, than ever remembered. Oats were alfo 
a poor crop, being thin on the ground, fhort in the ftraw, and of 
inferior quality. Peas were not abundant in ftraw, but well podded, 
_and yielding fine grain. Perhaps the ftack-yards, on an average, are 
one third lefs in fize than laft year ; but, as the harveft was much earlier 
than common, and no damage received from wind or rain, the crop has 
been fecured in the moft perfe& ftate ; and, in proportion to its bulk, 
will turn out uncommonly produdtive. 

Potatoes are fine in quality, but rather deficient in quantity. Turnips, 
where the feed had vegetated early, are a good crop; where late fown, 
or where the feed had lain long in the ground, they are of little or no 
value. Paftures, of all defcriptions, have continued bare through the 
feafon ; aud the aftermath, or fecond clover, is equally bad. The grafs 
feeds fown in fpring, prefent a bad appearance. Indeed, keep of all kinds 
for farm ftock is fcarce, and the appearance of plenty at as great a 
diftance as ever. 

Under the above adverfe circumftances, the demand for cattle almoft 
ceafed about the beginning of harveft ; and prices came down nearly 20 
per cent. For fome weeks paft, fales have been made, and upon better 
terms. At Turreff market, this day, good beafts fold pretty freely. 
Butcher meat has fallen but little; and grain has rather advanced, belt 
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oat meal felling at 208. per boll. Very little field work is yet performed, 
it not being the cuftom of this county to enter the plough till the harveft 
is completely finifhed. ——19¢h O@ober. 


Fifefoire Quarterly Report. 

Peruars in no feafon has there been a longer continued tract of 
dry weather than in 1803 ; in confequence whereof the hay crop was 
very light, and no fecond crop of clover anywhere in this county. 
The victual crops (wheat excepted) are very fhort in the ftraw ; but well 
ripened, and harveited in excellent order. Wheat very fine, and gives well 
in four. Barley, having in dry ground almoft no ftraw, is a deficient 
crop. On cold land, it is very good; but, in the county at large, 
barley, peas, and beans, are much below an average crop. The oats 
fomewhat below, but not fo much. Wheat is at leaft one third above 
an average. A very large quantity of this grain is fown on ground 
in fine order, which is looking very well, and the farmers are ftill fowing 
more. 

Potatoes, in confequence of want of rain in fummer, though of good 
quality, fall fhort in quantity, and cannot be taken at more tlian half 
a crop. 

Turnips have univerfally failed all over the country, the very beft not 
being half a crop. Whole fields, after {pringing thick and beautiful, 
prane by the drought ; the furviving plants are poor and {ftunted in 

ze. 

Flax is a fhort crop, but of fine quality, and may be reckoned rather 
below an average ; the feed is very fine, and much of it fit for fow- 
ing next year. 

From aétual trial, Scots lintfeed, faved from feed once fown from 
Holland, is found to produce a crop of flax equal in all refpeéts to that 
from the beft Dutch feed ; but if not changed, it degenerates, and the 
crop will not a fecond time equal the foreign produce. 

Average price of hay 7d. per ftone. No market for barley, and 
much of laft year’s crop remains unthrafhed.—0@, 20. 


Berwickfoire Quarterly Report. 


We have feldom experienced a traét of more favourable harveft wea- 
ther. Reaping commenced about the middle of Auguit ; and the crops 
in the low diftri€t were all got into the ftack-yard, by the rit of Oc- 
tober, in excellent condition. The harveft in Lammermuir, though 
latterly retarded by rain, is now alfo fafely concluded. 

From the warmth of the feafon, and the uncommon drought, corn 
of every defcription came fo rapidly forward about the end of Augutt, 
that a fufficiency of hands could hardly be procured for taking it down 
in proper time. Reapers wages were from Is. 10d. to 2s. 4d. per day, 
with victuals. 

Wheat is very fine in quality, and will turn out better than an a- 


verage crop per acre. Barley may be reckoned equal to an average, 
and 
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‘und the quality in general good. Oats prove a fight crop, having fufs 
fered more from the drought towards the beginning of harveft, than 
either wheat or barley ; owing probably to fo great a proportion of 
them being ufually fown upon the lea ferrow, a fituation in which the 
foil is more expofed to the influence of drought than almoft any o- 
ther ; the grain is fmall, and the returns per acre will fall rather fhort 
of an average. Beans in general are an fndifferent crop ; peas are ex- 
- ceedingly gifty. Upon the whole, though the crop this feafon is, ini 
fome cafes, deficient in bulk, the aggregate return will probably exceed 
that of ordinary years. 

Pafturage was fo long at a ftand from the drought, that the rains, 
fince the middle of September, have made little alteration on it, being 
ftill _univerfally fcanty. Young clovers are weak and backward, and 
have, in many cafes, been entirely burnt out. Good turnips have let 
as high as 81. and ol. per Englifh acre. Of the late fown fields, a great 
proportion are quite ftunted ; and thofe of the beft quality will not, 
this year, attain their ufual fize ; fo that the general crop will be con- 
fiderably deficient in weight. Potatoes have turned out a pretty mid- 
dling crop, notwithftanding the drought. Wheat fallows were prepared 
in the moft complete ftyle, and the early fown fields have everywhere’ 
made a promifing braird. 

In confequence of the little demand from the fouth, prices of lean 
ftock have experienced a very confiderable reduction during this quar- 
ter; fheep, in particular, have been felling 20 per cent. lower than 
laft year. Fat has alfo fallen a little. O@. 21. 
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Tweeddale Quarterly Report. 


Ar the head of Tweed, and other waters in the higher parithes of 
this diftriG, which are generally enveloped in too moiit an atmofphere, 
the dry feafon was uncommonly favourable for the pafture ; but in 
many places, there were complaints of its fearcity, partieularly in the 
latter end of July and begianing of Auguft. ‘The hay crop has, how- 
ever, turned out fomething like an average, the price from the rick be- 
ing 7d. and 8d. per ftone; but white fodder being confiderably defi- 
cient, the price may be expetted to rife, in the event of a fevere winter 
taking place. 

Potatoes were greatly retarded in their growth by the cold {pring 
weather, and alfo checked by the early frofts in harveft. ,Turnips have 
nowhere failed, though univerfally below an average crop. ‘There are 
not many blanks, but the bulbs are f{maller in fize than ordinary. 

The price of fat lamb did not fall during the feafon. That of croek 
ewes, fold for turnip feeding, has declined of late at the rate of 25 per 
cent. ; theugh, perhaps, the Falkirk rife of black cattle may come 
round to fheep alfo. Od. 22. 
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Eaff-Lothian Quarterly Report. 

Iv the quality of grain is to be determined from the quantity of 
faccharine matter therem contained, and if the quantity is regulated by 
the de of heat which prevails during the ripening feafon (pofitions 
qentssllp adaateed’) then, it may fafely be believed that the grain of 
the prefent crop will turn out as good as any reaped for many years 

Perhaps oats muft be received as an exception, this plant be~ 
ing a kind of aquatic, requiring a confiderable degree of moifture in 
the feveral ftages of growth, without which it cannot be expeéted to 
arrive at perfection. 

From numereus trials already made, the truth of the above doctrines 
is fully exemplified. Wheat yields a great return in the barn, weighs 
heavier than in any feafon remembered, and abforbs a greater quantity 
ef water than ufual; of courfe, a given quantity is of fuperior va- 
lue to the confumer. The fame may be faid’ of barley, where it was 
fully and ‘equally ripened. Beans and peas are likewife of greater 
weight than ufual; but oats are much inferior to the growth of laft 
feafon 3 even the variety called potato oats, appears to have temporarily 
degenerated. All the grains, however, except wheat, are of {mall 
hulle in the ftack-yard, though it is prefumed the return per acre wilt 
not be far fhort of the average bolls. 

Independent of the injury received by oats from the exceffive drynefs 
of the weather, it deferves to be ftated, that myriads of black infects 
er caterpillars infefted this plant in the ripening feafon, and in fa@ 
fucked out the heart’s blood thereof, which ought to have gone for 
the nourifiment of the grain. Thefe infeéts were more numerous ow 
the majority of fields than even in 1800, and the confequences would 
have been the fame, had fimilar weather prevailed in autumn. At that 
time, the grain dropped from the ftalk upon the fmalleft motion ; but 
the want of moithore at harveft, prevented the like loffes as were then 
experienced. In 1785, the fame effeéts were produced. Indeed, both 
thefe years, like the prefent one, afforded oats of inferior quality ; cone 
fequently returned a defeCtive produce in bells to the owner. 

The turnip crop has fuffered moft feverely im this uncommon fea- 
fon ; and in no year, fince the introduction of this root, have greater 
lofles been fuffained by thofe who raifed it. Stunted originally by 
drought, the feeble plant fell an eafy victim to the hoft of caterpillars 
and worms that afterwards attacked it; and éven fields that were 
thought to be out of danger, were obliged at lait to give up. It 
would be an arduous tafk to attempt an afcertainment of the lofs which 
mutt neceflarily follow ; for it is not the value of the crop itfelf which 
muft be calculated, but the lofs of manure, the derangement of rota- 
tion, and the utter inability of breeders and feeders to carry om their 
ftock : Thefe are things deferving great confideration. 

Very little aftermath or foggage has been got this feafon, which hay 
not only occafioned a great imconvenience, but even a heavy expence 
te many farmers. The grazier’s trade throughout kas been a bad one. 
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In few inftances, was a full bite gained. . Stock was high purehafed ; 
and the late depreffion of prices, joined to the difficulty of keeping 
on, occafioned’ great loffes, efpecially where fheep were the prevailiig 





article. Perhaps an advantageous turn may again be expected, the 


demand for butcher meat being fo great in Britain, as to require, on 
the whole, a greater fupply than can be readily afforded. A glut, 
arifing from temporary caufes, latterly took place; but this, it may be 
prefumed, cannot laft long. 

The market of Haddington has, fince autumn, been fully fupplied 
with grain, and the demand has born affinity to the quantity prefent- 
ed. Oats, about the end of September, rofe in price with great ra- 
pidity, but have now come confidérably down. Barley is in {mall re- 
queft ; and, notwithftanding the goodnefs of its quality, threatens to 
be of lefs value than any other grain cultivated by the farmer. The 
immenfe revenue levied upon this article when ufed for malt, and the 
fubfequent duties during every ftage of its manufaéture into fpirits and 
ale, will account for its deprefled value, when compargd with that of 
other grains. 

“The fowing of wheat very early commenced this feafon, and has 
been continued under the moft favourable aufpices. A greater breadth 
of ground will be occupied with wheat than cuftomarily ; the finenefs 
of the weather, and failure of turnips, having enabled almoft every 
farmer to extend the culture of this grain. It deferves, however, to 
be noticed, that when early fowing is practifed, fay in the middle of 
September, a great deal lefs feed, perhaps one third, ought to be 
ufed, than when the work is poftponed to the fucceeding month. 
Early wheat, .if fown thick, does not tiller in the {pring ; hence the 
ftraw, owing to this miftaken management, is fmall, eafily lodged, apt 
to receive mildew, and produces weak grain :*all which things may be 
remedied. by thin fowing, when an early feed-time is adopted. 

The clovers have planted badly ; and in many places, the deficiency 
is fo great, that it is unneceffary to let them ftand for a crop. Inde- 
pendent of the lofs fuftained in the firft inftance, a derangement of the 
fucceeding rotation is an evil which cannot be avoided, and will occa- 
fion crofs-cropping to a confiderable extent. 04..24. 


Mid-Lothian Quarterly Report. 





Tue harveft in the lower part of this county began about the middle 
of Auguft, and the crop was got into the ftack-yards almoft without a 
fhower. The quicknefs of the work, however, occafioned a corref- 
pondent demand for reapers, and high wages were given in the Edin- 
burgh market, and other places. So far all was fair; but, to the dif- 
grace of our police, a fet of people were allowed not only to demand 
extravagant wages for themfelves, but to maltreat others, who had a- 
greed to ferve upon lower terms than thofe fixed upon by the fovercigns 
of the market. Some of the fineft days for harveft operations were thus 
{pent in tumult and riot ; an evil which calls for the ferious confidera- 
tion of thofe who have the power to correé it. 


Notwithftanding 
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Notwithfanding the indifferent appearance of the wheats in fpring, 
they fuflained the feverity of the dronght better than other crops, and 
promife to be very productive. Confiderable doubts, however, are en- 
tertained, that the oat crop is of a different defcription, efpecially what 
was produced upon light foils. Barley is unequal. Upon deep foils, 
in good condition, it is not only of fine quality, but will yield a plenté. 
ful return. Such fields as received much {pring work, came up uneven-. 
ly, and the produce is coarfe. Beans and peas are univerfally fhort, and 
potatoes are very feauty. 

From repeated obfervations, it is believed that thofe farmers are moft 
fuccefsful, who traf little to the fpring time for cleaning their laad. 
Should the feafon be favourable, the young plants get a ftart that enables 
them to combat adverfe circumftances afterwards; but if the feafon is 
unfavourable, feed work is executed with difficulry, and often to little 
purpofe. This dotrine applies particularly to the bariey fields, which 
often pay the farmer imperfetly, becaufe they have not been prepared 
in the proper feafon. ) 

Turnips hardly deferve the name of a crop. Thofe fields which 
{prung equally, and withftood the dry weather in the early flages of 
their growth, were affailed by the caterpillar in Auguft, and very few 
have been able to withitand the attack. Thofe that remain are fickly, 
have a feetid fimell, and fhow bulbs not much larger than potatoes. Such 
a pitiful crop has not been feen finge the introduGtion of turnips into 
this country. 

From the want of after grafs, and the failure of turnips, both black 
cattle and fheep have been puthed prematurely into the fhambles, which 
will operate feverely againft a faitable fupply at an after period. The 
lait tryft at Falkirk exhibited few fat cattle, but a confiderable number 
of lean ones appeared, which went off at much higher prices than ex- 
pected. The lait day of the market had a greater fale than the pre- 
ceding ones, and all were fold.——O4. 21. 


= 
ENGLAND. 


Letter from a Scotch Gentleman, dated Clifton, near Briftol, Fuly 26. 


‘ Since writing you laft (p. 363.), I have made a long tour through the 
fouth part of Suifex, Hampthire, Wilts, Dorfet, Devonthire, Cornwall, 
and am now ftationed, for the prefent, in Somerfet. To defcribe fuch a 
tract of country, where much is to be admired, and a great deal to be cen- 
fured—where a proper fyftem of agriculture would doubie the prefent 
riches of the country—where nature, foil, and climate, have done fo 
much, would require a much abler pen than mine. I fhall endeavour, 
however, to give you a fhort, but very inadequate’ fketch, of. the beau- 
tiful and ramaatic county of Devonhhire. 

The boundaries you will fee deTeribed upon the map of England 
Gretching from the Englith Channel on the one fide, to the: Bridal 
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Channel on the other. Nearly acrofs the middle of the county runs the 
ridge of Dartmoor hills, high, bleak, and barren, fully as much fo as 
our northern Grampians. ‘They ftretch from near the Englifh Channel 
towards the Briftol Channel, but:do not join it ; the country becomes 
lower; ‘and is partly taken up with the fore of Exmoor, ‘part of which 
is in Somerfetthire.. That «part along the Englith Channel, confifts of 
beautiful valteys, running back from the fea to the interfor, bounded by 
high hills, and the country along the fine river Ex: 

* The foil, in general, in the valleys, and on the fides of the hills, is a 
fine deep ‘brown, or reddifh clay, properly mixed and tempered with 
fand. ° On the-banks of rivers or rivulets, the foil is deep, having been 
wafhed down and accumulated by the water. The tops of the hills are 
very barretiy being covered only with whins or heath, and’ paftured with 
fheep. ‘Tiere are no futface ftones, though in many places!:a ftratum 
of rock or ftone rans along below the foil, which’ covets it! to thedepth 
of three’ or four feet. Uolefs upon the fides of the hills, the ftone is 
of a foft open nature, being concreted fand and'clay, amd penetrated 
by the waters, except towards Cornwall, where it is-in.a hard ftate, and 
lies‘ neater the furface. As to their fyftem of agriculture, ‘they have no 
fixed plan, each diftri@ differing, perhaps each parifh. Their principal 
crops are wheat and barley, a few oats, beans, and ‘hereand>thefe: a 
fmall field of turnips. Some farmers fow clover antrye-grafs for hay ; 
but the principal part of the hay here, as well'as in moft:partssof Eng- 
land, ‘is from iatural, or what they call meadow-grafs.: They:princi- 
pally perform their farm work with oxen, wrought either in the plough 
‘or the wain,’ if theold Scotch fafhion. The plough is:a moft »clamfy 
inftrument;' with 2 fnvall wheel in the point of the beam ;)ory/ likeithe 
Soffex plough; the beam refts upon a low carriage and ywheels, ‘fimilar 
to'the earriage of 'a@ Norfolk plough, but-lower. The plough itfelf re- 
fembles fomething of an ill:thaped Norfolk one, with a-very long point- 
ed fock, a beam, atid fcarcely any mould-board, This awkwatd inttru- 
ment cannot’ be expefted to turn a very large or proper furrow, 

* Their cattle are very handfome; much the fame as the ‘Suffex ‘cat- 
tle ; the colour generally either a dark or light brown, with fine taper- 
ing horns. They are, however, narrow behind, and ill. fet) upon the 
hind legs, which appears to me'a great blemith in thefe otherwife hand- 
fome cattle: Their fheep are of the Dorfet breed; but darger,: from 
fuperior feeding. This breed is fo well known to yous from the county 
furveys, and the Englifh writers on agriculture and fheep farming,, that 
I need fay little of them. ‘They are fine bodied fheep,! completely 
white, and generally horned, but rather long upon:the legs. » Tlie Dor- 
fet ewes lamb very early, ufually in the month of December, or» be- 
ginning of January and, :in'the diftrié& I am writing. of) it-as) no -un- 
common thing to have grafs lamb at Chriftmas, the ewes béing fed - up- 
on the young grafs during the time'the lambs arefuckingi Adlong with 
the richnefs of their foil, the excellénce and.earlinefs the» climaté is 
fuperier te any in England, Snow’ never lies there, tot even‘upon the 
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tops of the hills. ‘They have no winter, unlefs fometimes wet weather 
during the months of January and February. 

* In the neighbourhood of Exmonth, I found an induftrious intel- 
ligent Yorkthire man, who, about ten years ago, fettled there, and 
was the firft that introduced» the burning of limeftone. The: ftone is 
brought from the oppofite fide! of the bay, and the coals from Wales or 
Sunderland. » The hme‘isof a fine white colour, and :cofts nearly the fame 
price as the Sunderland lime.. The farmers are now beginning to ufe 
it upon fuch: grourids as:they fallow. Wood of. different kinds’ grows 
here tovalarge fize. ‘Myrtles, and many of our plants, which aré con- 
fined to the green or hot-houfe, flourith in the open air with great Jux- 

“6 The banks:of the river Ex, which is navigable for fimall. veflels. as 
far as 'Toptham, afford, in my opinion, the richeft profpeéd ini England. 

*Nature: has fhaped the grounds, and art has embellifhed them with 
noble: ‘feats; villas, gardens, orchards, &c. It appears, for miles, as 
ene continued:garden‘or.orchard. On the 16th July, when I. paffed, 
many fiélds:iof wheat and barley appeared nearly fit for cutting. 

* Afterall this, itis a painful tafk to cenfure, particularly to a 
firanger who received; many civilities. Would you imagine that, in 
{uch a country; they have not what deferves the name of.a read, nay, 
feartely of a foct-path? Many of the turnpike roads: do} not ex- 
ceed nine’ feetiin breadth; and, for miles, it, is impoffible for two 
cartiagesof any: kind to pafs. A  perfon is obliged to go before, to 
givelwarning for you to. flop at certain places; otherwife a meeting 
becomes andangerous /bufinefs, as you cannot get. off the road, the 
hedges being ten or twelve feet bigh. The roads ran, in the fame 
manner asthey did five hundred years ago, over the tops.of all the 
hills; as they feem to think it better to cut doww a hill, than go,round 
it. Thectoads:are covered with enormous banks of earths full-of thorns, 
briars, brambles, and weeds of all kiods, under the name of a hedge, 
planted fo full of trees that no loaded cart can pafs, if the load is 
higher than the top-of a common poft-chaife. You. will {caree, then, 
believe me, when I tell you, that a great, part of their work here js 
performed by horfes, with packets or crecls affixed by a faddle to their 
back, in the fame manner as in the moft northern Highlands of Scotland. 
Even in the great city of Exeter, you fee a poor horfe bending under 
a great load of brick or ftone, affixed to his back by thefe means, 
‘l’heir coals, and, in fhort, every thing, is carried in this manner upon 
horfes backs: 
¢ Their fields, as in moft parts of England, without any regard to 
the fituation of the grounds, or conveniency of tilling them, are thrown 
into ‘every: fhape the imagination can form, furrounded by immenfe 
banks; under the name of hedges, full of all the noxious weeds that 
‘can grow. Thefe are allowed to fhed, and confequently featter them- 

{elves all over the adjoining fields. This has often ftruck me, in my 

sravels through England,.as a moft fhameful defsét.in their agriculture. 

\ Ftt2 A 
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A man that allows fuch a nuifance, ought to be indifed for hurting his 
neiyhbour’s property. I am obliged, at prefent, to) conclude; but, at 


another time, will give you a few more obfervations upon this fine 
county, ’ 


Letter from Chefler, September 24. 


‘ The harveft in this neighbourhood is now nearly finithed ; and I 
have the pleafure of informing you, that our crops are both abundant 
in gneity. and of excellent quality. Some little exception muft be 
made in refpeét of oats, which are blighted in feveral places. 

‘ Such wheats as have appeared at market, are the handfomeft fam- 
ples I recollect of having ever feen ; and the current price is 8s. to 8s; 
6d. per 75 lib. The dry weather will likely caufe a great demand for 
oats and inferior barleys, as an additional quantity muit be ufed in lieu 
of common provender ; and fo the price of thefe articles will, keep up. 
None but the beft qualities of barleys will be fought after by) maltfters, 
on account of the heavy malt-duty. Inferior barleys will fearcely be 
faleable at any price, unlefs for the purpofe already mentioned, * 


Effex Quarterly Report, 


Never was a finer feafon known for gathering in the;harveft, than 
the lait; there was not a fingle day’s rain to interrupt-it; aad it has 
continued dry till within this month, fince which time we have had 
fome refrefhing fhowers, which were much wanted for turnips, cole-feed, 
&c. Wheats which were injured by the worm in the winter, in agreat 
meafure recovered; but when in the ear, received a fecond check by 
the blight, which proved mott injurious to the thin plaats, and to thofe 
particularly (though thicker) on cold heavy lands. 

The blight was however partial, and fome have, no doubt, excellent 
crops; but as the quantity of flraw is fo great this year, the expence 
of thrafhing is dearer, as it cannot be fuppofed the corn will arife in 
proportion to the bulk. Upon an average through the county, it is 
not thought that the wheat crop is defe¢tive. Barley aud oats are fine, 
bright, and productive 3 as are peas and beans, which were not the leaft 
inieGted by the infect. Hops average from 8 to 12 cwt. per acre 
and were fold at the late Effex fairs, from 51. to 61. per cwt. There 
was a piece of ground, of two acres Englifh, at Caflle Hedingham 
in this county, which produced 56 cwt. This was an extraordinary 
cro 

Turnips owing to the dry weather, were long of appearing ; and 
after they had been once hoed, the leaves were entirely diffeGted by a 
black caterpillar, which gave them a moft fingular appearance : after 
a time they began to fhoot afrefh, when the fly again attacked them, 
fo that there are but few good ones. It may, perhaps, be, worthy of 
remark, that manured turnips were throughout lealt affected by its 
and in one field, where fome were manured and fome not, the latter 
were entiely deitroyed, whilit the others remained nearly untouched. 


The 
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The weather afforded ‘a ‘fine opportunity for making good fallows. 


Wheat fowing has fome time ago commenced ; and, with the early 
farmers, the plants are making an appearance. Labourers are very 
fcarce, in confequence of the drafts for the army. In fome cafes, sol. 
has been given for men to ferve for thofe balloted for the army of re- 
ferve. The rates, this year, in Bocking, will not be lefs than gos. per 
pound, the war being the caufe of the baize trade being nearly laid 
afide. What a burthen is this upon farmérs, who, when the trade flou- 
rifhes; are not in-the lealt benefited by it?’ Very little flock was fold at 
Braintree, nor Billericay fairs, laft week. ‘The prices were high ; and 
the principal graziers unwilling to accede to them, the beafts were 
brought up in good condition. ——O@sber 17. 


Norfolk Quarterly Report. 

Tue harveft was concluded, and the wheat fowing begun under the 
moft favourable’ appearances. Scarce a cloud intervened to interrupt 
the progrefs of the former; and fuch has been, fince the conclufion of 
it, the happy variatians ia weather, from dry to moilt, and vice ver/a, 
that the drill, the dibble, the plough, and the drill-roll, are all actively 
and well employed. There has been fufficieat drought to allow time 
for cleaning the’ fallows ; and lately, a fufficient quantity of moifture, 
to allow'the breaking tp of the grafs, or, as they are called in this 
country, or/ands'; ‘a corruption, | prefume, of old lands: and before the 
expiration of this month, wheat fowing will be very generally com- 

leted. 
2 ‘The barley crop of*this year was certainly very great upon the 
ground, and promifes to be productive in the barn, and of fuperior 
quality, both as ‘to colour and weight. The pea and oat crop are alfe 
plentifal. . Wheat is extremely bad; not one half of an average crop, 
and unufually thin and defective in weight. Many acres were cut 
down, merely to litter the yards, and to be thrown tothe hogs. [ 
fhould fuppofe the average weight cannot exceed, if it can equal, 55 lib. 
per bufhel. Beans are not much grown in this diftri& ; bet where they 
are, they are good in quality, but will be fhort in quantity. The tur- 
‘nip crop is extremely partial, and generally defective on the good wheat 
foils ; and fearce one acre in twenty has cometo the hoe. The artifi- 
cial grafles, on which, in this country, we depend principally for our 
hay, were fhort and unprodudtive. This {carcity of food’ has occafion- 
ed a very confiderable decreafe in the price of cattle. Lambs were 
bought much cheaper at the late fairs, than they were fold laft year ; 
the prime tot averaging more than 178. per head. Pigs are 50 per 
geut. cheaper than they were three months fince. Norfolk wool was 
fold for 48s. per todd, and the South- Down as high as 52s. ; and long 
wool is now felling at 30s. to 318. pertodd. The prefent price of 
wheat is from “42s. to 60a. per quarter. Barley, 22s. to 238, Oats, 
203, to 248. White peas, 488. to 508. Grey peas, 34s..t0 36s. per 
quarter, The late very heavy additional duty on malt certainly contri- 
putes much to deprefs the price of barley ; and I confefs I am perfuad- 
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ed the profpeét to the agriculturifts:is not at prefent very encouraging, 
though the rage for hiting: farms does not yet appear to have much 
cooled, The prefent price of grain, I am confident, cannot allow the 
farmer a living profit on the capital employed. ——-Ocfober 18. 

Letter from a Farmer in Wales, Ofober 18, 

* Since. I wrote you.in July, we have enjoyed :accontinuance of dry 
weather, .and,' of.courfe, a moft favourable harveft... In the lower 
difiriG,, reaping, commenced in’ the firlt week of Auguft; and, by the 
firft of September, nearly the whole crop was fafely fecured in the rick 
yard. ; | Wages for reapers went very high ; no, lefs than. 2s. 6d. and 3s. 
per day befides board ; and, when cut by the piece, 6s. per acre, to- 

ether with, board, was paid for merely cutting and laying down. | Bar- 
o and oats are uniformly cut with the {cythe; but hooks are ufed for 
wheat, though fome people have lately tried the feythe for this grain, 
our. mode of reaping by the hook being fthamefully negligent. ‘The 
crop is of inferior bulk to the preceding one; but the grain is generaliy 
of. good quality, the major part of oats excepted :;thefe are frnall, of 
a bad colour, and tough to thrafh ; though before harveft they had an 
excellent appearance. 

« The dry weather impeded the growth of our turnip and potato fields, 
Our hay crop was good ; and a large ftock of laft year’s produce being 
jn hand, it is to be hoped that fuflicient provender will be found in the 
diftri@ for fupporting the beftial. The grafs grounds, even thofe of 
the beft quality, are quite-burnt up, which oceafions many people to 
refort already to hay for fupporting the working oxen, During the 
laft three months, the prices of cattle have dropped greatly, owing, as 
I prefume,. to. the {carcity of grafs in the. Englith feeding counties ; 
and many breeders and graziers have given their fummer grafs for no- 
thing. The fame with fheep. Pigs are hardly worth one half of their 

ft year’s value ; but butter and cheefe are higher than ever known. 
Wheat is flow of fale, owing to the want of water at the mills. The . 
fowing of this grain is far advanced ; and with many farmers it ‘would 
have heen finifhed, had.not the feverity of the drought interdifted the 
ploughing of clover leas, efpecially where the ground is of a ftiff or ob- 
durate, nature. ” ! 


Northumberland Quarterly Report. 


For ‘the laft three months, the weather has. been almoft uniformly 
dry. The only rains that have fallen in that period were in the firft 
week in Auguft, the third week in September, and the beginning of 
Oécober. The firft-came very opportunely for’ faying-the turnip crop, 
and for reftoring vegetation to the grafs lands, the paftures being at that 
time completely eat up, and cattle in_ the greateft diftrefs for want of 
‘food. The fucceeding ,dry weather was peculiarly favourable: for ‘the 
harveft. Crops of all kinds were probably never better fecyred.; and 
there having been no high winds.to occafion any fhake, they:were-never 
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got in with lefs lofs. An excellent opportunity was alfo afforded, by 
this dry: feafon, «for completely cleanmg the wheat fallows; and the 
rains-in the third week of ‘September reduced them to the fineft tilth 
flible ; and the wheat feed, both ow the raked fallows and drilled 
fous ftubbles, was never put in under more favourable, cireumftances. 

The wheat fields were generally thin, having been much injured by 
the winter frofts; but ‘the continued dry weather through the fammer, 
favoured! this crop very much. Few inftances of any difeafe, blights, 
&c. appear ; and no defective parts in the ear, the grains being all com 
pletely perfected, and the famples remarkably fine. 

The barley and’ oats were injured in dry foils by the drought, ‘and 
are below an average crop ; but the quality of both is good, though 
rather {mall in the grain ; the famples are beautifully fair, and ‘particu~ 
larly proper for the’ London market, to which the greateft part of our 
beft oats are generally fent. The peas and beans were fhort in the 
flraw, but well podded, and may be reckoned nearly an average ¢fop. 

Turnips fuffered materially from the extreme drought, upon all 
dry. foils ; and though°the rains in the beginning of Auguft were the | 
falvation of a great many crops, yet there were many others that did 
not recover the check they had received, and afterwards became mil- 
dewed.*: No doubt there are fome remarkably good ones, yet it is 
generally confidered that turnips are below an average crop; and fuch 
as are good are row felling from 8L to gl. an acre. Potatoes are alfo 
confidered as a failing crop. 

The markets for live ftock are ftill very good, though fomething 
tower than the prices of laft year. Beef is expected to be a fearce article 
next fpring, and is already advancing. A number of buyers appeared 
yefterday at Wooler fair, and prices revived, to the great fatisfaction of 
our fheep breeders.——O Gober 18. Ba 


Letter from a Yorkfbire Farmer, O@cber 20tb. 


¢ The dry weather greatly injured our turnips, and the crop will be 
very indifferent, though the late rains have improved them in many 
places, They have been fold as high as 71. 10s. per Englith ‘acre, to 
be eaten with theep upon the ground, Our hay crop is good, and well 
got; but, as we have no after-grafs (fog), and as many people are 
already under the neceffity of giving hay to their cattle, prices may foon 
be expected to be high. The wheat crop is good; fo is barley; but 
oats and beans are fuppofed uot ta be equal to one half of laft year’s 
crop. A good deal of wheat has been-put in upon the failows; and 
.we are bufy preparing the clover leas. Wool is om the advance; but 
every other thing appears to be lowerings—rents, wages, aud taxcs ex- 
cepted. . aenhint 
' Yortfire! Quarterly Report. 

‘We have had another femarkably fine harvelt’; but the weather, from 
the exeefé and” long coritinuance of the drougtit, has been by xo means 
Yo favourable to the farmer, during the ‘Inter emd of the formner, 2s 
se mughs 
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might have been wifhed. Dry weather is generally moft favourable ta 
the leading crop, wheat; which, accordingly, is thought an unufually 
abundant crop: yet, fo. great a proportion of that grain has fuffered 
materially from the mildew, that it cannot yield, on the whole, that 
produ, both in refpect to quality and quantity, that was promifed by 
the very flattering appearance of the crops im their earlier ftage of ripen- 
mg. However, many good famples are fhown in the markets, which, 
notwithftanding, do not command a price by any means adequate to 
what might yery reafonably have been expected from the great number 
ef thofe of inferior forts. 

Barley and oats are fair average crops; but beans are very defeGtivé 
in general, Potatoes are not half a crop. Beft wheat 7s. 6d; bar- 
ley 4s. 3 oats 3s, 6d. ; beans 6s. per bufhel of Winchefter. Potatoes 
4s. per bufhel, upheaped. Apples 2s. to 4s. per peck ; yet the latter 
are abundant in produce. 

Rape was not fown in any great quantity in this diftri@, but was 
tolerably productive of feed—the price about gol. perlaft. Flax was 
a good crop, and well crowned with feed, which {ells at about 128, 
per bufhel. 

The unufual drynefs of the feafon has rendered the complete fallow- 
ing of ftrong foils a perfe&tly eafy operation: but, from the fame caufe, 
the produce of the turnip crop will be fcarcely adequate to one third 
ef the common average. The better fort, though {mall in root, are 
felling to the flock-mafters and jobbers at five guineas per acre : an ex- 
eellent.price to the grower. We have lately had a moderate fupply of 
rain; fince which, much wheat has been fown in very good order, and 
in fome fields it already begins to appear in blade. The young feeds 
are not of fo fcanty a fward as was expedted ; but there is little or no 
grafs either in the paftures or meadows. The profpect is rather gloomy 
to the ftock-farmer, as a very poor price is offered for fuch ftore cattle 
and fheep, as he cannot find means of fupporting through the approach- 
ing winter. 

Cattle and fheep for ftore are rapidly declining in price. Hay as 
rapidly rifing, and now felling from 61. to 81. per ton. Fat cattle and 
fheep are alio lowering. Beft beef 7d. to 8d.; Mutton, .Veal, and 
Pork 6d. to 7d. Butter 1s. 6d. per lib. avoirdupois. 04, 20. 
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Letter from London, OG. 24. 


« On inquiring, I find that the bean crop, which was generally’ al- 
lowed to be a {mall one, turns out better in feveral diftri€is than ori- 
ginally expected; but  ftill it will be defeétive. Peas, on the whole, 
are alfo below an average ; but the grey varieties of this grain, late- 
ly offered at market, are of excellent quality ; and the fupply of both 
greys and boilers was laft week greater than we have for a long time 
received. ‘The account of barleys is ftill very favourable, and the 
produce prefented is. of a fine quality. Wheat is not fo generally hurt 
by blight and mildew, as was reported, The crop of this grain is 
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large, but the famples hitherto brought to market are not fo handfome 
as lait year’s. Oats are a good crop; and the quality of fuch as has 
been fhown,.is fuperior to what might have been expeéted, confidering 
the feverity of the drought. In.the Fen diftriéts, oats turn out an a- 
bundant crop. Indeed, the feafon was particularly calculated for every 
kind of gram in fuch fituations. 

‘ Turnips have generally failed ; and many farmers have been fow- 

ing a fpecies of barley, which ftands the winter, as a fupply of {pring 
food for their heep. After being eaten down during the winter and 
{pring months, even fo late as the month of May, it is allowed to ftand 
for a crop, and proves eminently beneficial. 
_ © Our fupply of wheat this day, at Marklane, was large ; but fales 
Were made on terns much the fame as for fome weeks paft. Oats were 
in confiderable requeft, but peas of all kinds were a trifle lower. The 
crop of hops is great, and the duty is reckoned at 170,000l. ; lait 
year it did not exceed 24,0001. ; though, the year before, it reached 
240,000l. ! fo fluétudting is the growth of this article, The price of 
Kay is advancing. bo 

‘ State of London Markets, O&. 24. 

Wheat fos. to 54s. per quarter. | Feed oats 29s. to 30s. per quar, 

Fine do. 60s. to 628. ditto. Polard do. 30s. to 32s. per do. 

Barley 228. to 26s. ditto. Malt $28. to 59s. ditto. 

Winter barley 8s. per buthel. | Hay 5. to sl. 15s. per loady 





Hog peas 438s. per quarter, Straw 323. to 36s. per do.’ 
Boiling do. 52s. to 56s. per do. 
—_—_— 
Liverpool Meteorology, 1803: 

| July 1803. 

Changeable at the beginning, with little rain.—gth, Fair ardent 
funs.—i 3th, Rather windy ; fair till the zoth ; then a thunder ftorm ; 
wind veered from N. W: by N. to W. by N.: Fair to 28th: Showery 
to the end. 

Greateft dpproxim. of wind to N. Rain, more or lefs, eight days. 

In. Dec. In. Dec. 
Fall of rain, I 54 Evaporation of water, 3 © 
Auguft 1803. 

Much rain at beginning.—3d, Windy: Still rain: Fair and fun.— 
20th, Rain in gentle fhowers.—27th, Windy.—zgth, A little rain te 
the end. 

Greateft approxim. of wind to W. Rain, more or lefs, thirteen days. 

In. Dee. In. Dec. 
Fall of rain, 1 88 Evaporation of water, 2 88 
September 1803. 

Cloudy, mifty rain.—qth, Ardent fun: Still fair and dry.—15th, 
Rain and windy: Rain to 22d: Fair 27th: Fog A. M.—3oth, 
Much rain. Hygrometer being 3 inch. 6 dec. 

Greateit approxim. of wind to N. Rain, more or lefs, feven days. 

In. Dee. In. Dec. ° 
Fall of rain, 1 6 Evaporation of water, : = 
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Argylefoire Quarterly Report. 
Tue harveft is now nearly clofed. ‘The crops in 


ably good, except on wet grounds, where the growth was fo much re- 
tarded ‘ Fri 


neral are remark- 


by the cold of the {pring, that the corn did not ripen fully, and 
was therefore cut rather green oe meal ; but it is believed it may do for 
feed-corn. The weather, during the whole harveft, has been the fineft 
ever remembered, till within thefe few days that it has been wet and 
ftormy. ‘The potatoes are larger in quantity, and better in quality, than 
ufual. The price of them, and of every kind of grain, is moderate, 
and likely to.continue fo, from the abundance of the crops. Butter and 
cheefe keep their prices; but that of theep, is fallen 4s. or 5s. a head ; 
and of black cattle, from 208. to 30s., and the demand far from being 
brifk. ‘The butchers have not yet lowered their prices in proportion, 
Mutton fells at 5d. and beef at 6d. the Englith lib. The tack of her- 
sings, this feafon, has as yet been very inconfiderable. ——O@ober 19. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

A Surrprementary Numper, of Four Sheets, will be publifhed 
with the Index; and we requeft that our Reporters, in the different 
diftris, would favour us with a detail of Improvements recently exe- 
cuted, in order that a Retrofpective View of Agriculture for 1803 may 
be prepared. Any hints applicable to the fubje& will be gratefully 
received. 

Letter Second ¢ On the Nature, Improvement, and Qualities of the 
different Soils proper for Rearing Sheep,’ is come to hand, and fhall have 
due attention paid to it. 

A Defcription of the Stafford Plough, with Remarks thereupon by 
a Praétical Farmer, fhall be prefented in the Supplement ; together 
with the Second Letter on Thrafbing Machines, which, contrary to our 
inclination, has been too long withheld. 

A Memoir of the celebrated Cocxczvrw of Ormifton is in hand, and 
will be given in the Supplement, provided that a Portrait of that emi- 
nent perfonage can in time be procured. Any additional information, 
concerning the Improvements introduced by Mr Cockburn, will be 
acceptable. 

Our Yorkfhire Friend’s,* Defence of Oxen as Beafts of Labour,’ thall 
not be negleéted. In our opinion, the Noble Peer, whofe fentimentg 
are efpoufed, will be much obliged by fuch effeétive fupport. 

The valuable Effay * On the Poor Laws of Scotland,’ lately received, 
fhall be referved as the opening Paper of our next Volume, as it likely 
will produce fome difcuffion. A great number of other Communications 
have been received, which we have not room to particularife. 

*,* The Supplementary Number will be publifhed on Wednefday, 
21ft Dec. price One Shilling ; and No. 17, on Monday 6th Feb. 1804. 


ERRATA.—P. 381, 18 lines from top, for gra/s read croft. 


Same page, 8 lines from bottom, place the comma after the word 
cheefe, inftead of dairy, as printed. 


P. 435, 19 lines from top, for berefore read thereforee 





